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INTRODUCTION 

When  in  1787  Thomas  Cadell  published  William 
Hayley's  Two  Dialogues;  Containing  a  Comparative 
View  of  the  Lives,  Characters,  and  Writings,  of  Philip, 
the  Late  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  artistic  and,  more  important,  the  moral  principles 
which  purportedly  guided  biographers  were  causes  of 
widespread  disagreement.  As  always,  practice  outran 
theory.  The  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
known  less  for  the  systematic  promulgation  of  biographi- 
cal dicta  than  for  its  readiness  to  engage  in  almost  end- 
less and  often  vitriolic  controversies  over  individual  bi- 
ographies. These  skirmishes  were  waged  over  a  variety 
of  questions:  How  fully  should  a  biographer  expose  his 
subject's  private  life,  his  weaknesses,  strengths,  secrets, 
idiosyncrasies?  Should  he  be  ruled  by  principles  of 
decorum,  or  is  his  primary  duty  to  the  revelation  of  fact, 
no  matter  how  unpleasant,  and  to  the  curiosity  of  the 
public?  How  long  after  his  subject's  death  should  a 
biographer  wait  before  issuing  his  work?  How  detailed 
should  his  book  be?  Other  questions,  of  course,  regard- 
ing biography  were — and  still  are — asked,  but  the  fore- 
going specify  those  which  most  concerned  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  publishing  the  Dialogues  when  he  did,  Hayley 
joined  a  succession  of  opportunists.  Johnson  had  died 
in  December,  1784,  eleven  years  after  Chesterfield.  Be- 
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tween  1785  and  1788  appeared  many  pamphlets,  ser- 
mons, reflections,  poems,  Boswell's  Journal  of  a  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides — a  trial  balloon  for  his  Life  of  Johnson — 
and  no  fewer  than  five  full-length  biographies,  including 
the  disputed  lives  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
Apart  from  Mrs.  Piozzi's  edition  of  Johnson's  letters 
(1788),  Hayley's  Dialogues  was  the  last  substantial 
piece  of  Johnsoniana  to  appear  before  the  publication 
of  Boswell's  biography  in  1791.  This  flood  of  materials 
about  Johnson  inspired  numerous  attacks  in  the  press 
against  his  so-called  "friends"  who,  it  was  widely  felt, 
had  "murdered"  his  reputation  by  publishing  intimate 
accounts  of  his  life  and  career. 

But  William  Hayley  (1745-1820)  was  a  man  oblivi- 
ous to  the  fear  of  journalistic  recrimination.  While  still 
young,  Hayley  retired  to  Eartham,  Sussex,  to  devote  his 
life  to  study,  writing,  gardening,  and  architecture.  He 
soon  became  known  as  the  "Hermit  of  Eartham"  and 
even  signed  his  letters  "Hermit."  Because  he  worked 
hard  at  being  a  literary  man  and  managed  to  cultivate 
friendships  with  prominent  persons,  such  as  Anna  Sew- 
ard, George  Romney,  John  Flaxman,  Charlotte  Smith, 
William  Blake,  William  Cowper,  and  Edward  Gibbon, 
Hayley  made  Eartham  a  retreat  for  writers  and  artists. 
Cowper  spent  some  of  his  happiest  days  there.  Gibbon, 
a  frequent  visitor,  called  Eartham  an  "earthly  paradise." 

Despite  his  good  intentions  and  high  aspirations, 
Hayley  has  never  lived  down  his  reputation  as  a  man 
who  seldom  profited  from  his  own  experience.  In  the 
nineteeth  century  he  was  deprecated  in  Blake's  acid 
epigrams,  Byron's  lines  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers, Gilchrist's  biography  of  Blake,  and  Swinburne's 
essay  on  Blake.     He  was  repeatedly  scored  for  his  lack 
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of  humor,  his  romantic  temperament  which  precluded 
self-awareness,  and  his  dilettantish  ways.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  lack  close  friends.  William  Mason, 
who  published  Hayley's  last  three  books,  named  a  son 
after  him.  In  his  biography  of  Cowper,  Robert  Southey 
defended  Hayley,  praising  his  delightful  conversation, 
friendly  heart,  and  winning  manners.  And,  later  in  the 
century,  Samuel  Rogers  remarked  that  "if  Hayley  was 
formerly  over-rated,  he  is  now  undervalued."  Despite 
such  protests  on  his  behalf,  Hayley  survives,  somewhat 
unjustly,  as  a  rather  absurd  figure.  Most  recently, 
Richard  D.  Altick  expresses  a  general  attitude  when  he 
describes  Hayley  as  "the  most  laughed-at  British  man 
of  letters  of  his  time." 

Hayley's  chief  aim  was  to  write  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  He  allegedly  helped  cure  Gibbon  of  gout  by 
reading  him  some  of  his  own  poetry,  and  his  Triumphs 
of  Temper  (1781),  so  a  mother  wrote  him,  caused  her 
daughter's  transformation  from  an  intractable  to  a  docile 
girl.  These  are  the  only  published  instances  of  Hay- 
ley's achieving  his  literary  goals.  His  attempts  at  drama 
failed,  and  The  Triumphs  of  Temper,  written,  accord- 
ing to  Southey,  to  reveal  "the  various  effects  of  spleen 
on  the  female  character,"  was  his  major  poetic  success. 
Hayley's  three  verse  essays,  on  history  (dedicated  to 
Gibbon),  on  painting  (to  Romney),  and  on  epic  poetry 
(to  Mason),  published  in  1781  and  1782,  reveal  sound 
scholarship  and  a  perceptive  critical  view.  In  1790, 
at  the  peak  of  his  literary  career,  Hayley  was  offered 
the  laureateship,  but,  preferring  a  life  of  retirement,  he 
declined.  Hayley's  verse  remains  almost  unknown  to 
modern  readers,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  en- 
joyed the  respect  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
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Although  Hayley  continued  to  write  verse  until 
shortly  before  his  death,  from  the  mid-1780's  onward, 
he  devoted  his  main  energy  to  prose.  Most  noteworthy 
among  his  prose  compositions  are  his  biographies  of 
Milton  (1796;  first  published  in  abridged  form  in  1794), 
of  Cowper  (1803-1804),  and  of  Romney  (1809).  The 
last  was  denounced  by  Romney's  son,  the  Rev.  John 
Romney,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
George  Romney  (1830).  He  also  wrote  a  memoir  of 
his  natural  son,  Thomas  Alphonso,  who  died  before  he 
could  fulfill  his  promise  as  a  sculptor.  This  book  was 
appended  to  the  second  volume  of  his  autobiography, 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Hayley, 
Esq.,  written  in  the  third  person  and  published  posthu- 
mously in  1823. 

Historians  of  biography,  if  they  mention  Hayley  at 
all,  do  so  in  unflattering  terms.  Writing  to  Cowper  on 
February  7,  1792,  Hayley  promises  that  his  biography 
of  Milton  would  be  "more  candid"  than  earlier  lives  of 
the  poet.  This  claim  was  to  go  largely  unacknowledged, 
for  the  biography  of  Milton,  since  its  first  publication, 
has  been  ridiculed  as  sheer  eulogy.  Even  so,  Hayley's 
apology  for  panegyric  in  the  Life  of  Milton  is  worth  at- 
tending because  it  illustrates  a  concept  of  biography 
prominent  in  the  age:  "Biographers  are  frequently  ac- 
cused of  being  influenced  by  affection  for  their  subject; 
to  a  certain  degree  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  so;  for 
what  is  biography  in  its  fairest  point  of  view?  a  tribute 
paid  by  justice  and  esteem  to  genius  and  to  virtue;  and 
never  is  this  tribute  more  pleasing  or  more  profitable  to 
mankind,  than  when  it  is  liberally  paid,  with  all  the 
fervor  and  fidelity  of  friendship:  the  chief  delight  and 
the  chief  utility  that  arises  from  this  attractive  branch  of 
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literature  consists  in  the  affectionate  interest,  which  it 
displays  and  communicates  in  favour  of  the  talents  and 
probity  that  it  aspires  to  celebrate." 

It  was  the  "fervor  and  fidelity  of  friendship"  which 
led  Hayley  to  produce  for  William  Cowper  a  biography 
which,  though  still  panegyric,  was  superior  to  the  life 
of  Milton.  Hayley  wrote  this  book,  as  he  confessed  in 
his  Memoirs,  to  make  Cowper  "more  known"  and  "more 
beloved."  In  order  to  fulfill  this  self-imposed  obligation, 
he  was  forced  to  "sink  in  tender  silence,"  as  he  put  it, 
when  dealing  with  the  delicate  matter  of  Cowper's 
mental  aberrations.  Although  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  age  promoted  such  discretion  in  biography,  Hay- 
ley's  reticence  on  the  subject  was  prompted  chiefly  by 
the  pious  urgings  of  Lady  Hesketh,  Cowper's  cousin, 
who  pushed  Hayley  in  the  direction  of  vagueness  and 
euphemism.  Hayley's  major  contribution  in  this  work 
was  his  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  Cowper's  letters, 
a  device  which  he  admits  obtaining  from  William 
Mason's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr. 
[Thomas]  Gray  (1775). 

When  writing  the  Dialogues,  Hayley  was  free  of  the 
influence  of  "friendship."  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  was  personally  acquainted  with  either  Chesterfield 
or  Johnson  or  that  he  had  more  than  the  remotest  as- 
sociation with  members  of  their  circles. 

The  Dialogues  was  published  about  July,  1787,  some 
months  after  Hayley  had  circulated  the  work  in  manu- 
script among  friendly  critics.  In  his  Memoirs  he  ac- 
knowledged that  the  work  proved  unpopular;  never- 
theless, it  was  reissued  from  Cadell's  folded  sheets  in 
1800  with  a  cancelled  title  by  A.  Cleugh,  a  distributor 
of  popular  and  scandalous  literature.     If,  in  fact,   the 
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Dialogues  did  enjoy  notoriety,  the  reasons  are  certainly 
more  obscure  now  than  they  may  have  been  at  the  time 
of  its  publication.  That  Hayley  was  not  confident  of 
its  success  is  perhaps  evident  because,  contrary  to  his 
usual  practice,  he  instructed  Cadell  to  publish  the  book 
anonymously.  The  only  other  work  to  be  issued  with- 
out his  name  on  the  title-page  was  the  Essay  on  Old 
Maids  (1785),  which  annoyed  many  feminine  readers. 
Hayley,  in  addition,  was  probably  aware  that  the  depre- 
cation of  Johnsons  biographers  had  become  the  sport 
of  the  London  press. 

In  writing  the  Dialogues,  Hayley  may  have  had  in 
mind  William  Crawford's  Remarks  on  the  Late  Earl  of 
Chesterfield's  "Letters  to  His  Son"  (1776),  a  series  of 
eight  righteous  dialogues  written  to  counter  the  influence 
of  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  His  Son  (1773).  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  main  precedent  for  his  use  of  the  dialogue 
form  is  Plutarch's  construction  of  parallel  lives,  a  device 
widely  imitated  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  means  of 
simplifying  and  telescoping  contrasting  lives  and  careers 
of  famous  persons.  Actually  Hayley's  organization  is  less 
rigid  than  Plutarch's.  The  debaters  roam  rather  hap- 
hazardly about,  abruptly  abandoning  topics  under  dis- 
cussion only  to  return  to  them  later.  This  is  clearly  an 
attempt  to  make  the  Dialogues  appear  realistic  by  ap- 
proximating the  meandering  quality  of  conversation. 

Apart  from  any  purely  literary  influence,  it  was 
natural  for  Hayley  to  capitalize  on  the  famous  antago- 
nism of  such  eminent  figures  as  Johnson  and  Chester- 
field. After  the  publication  of  his  letters,  Chesterfield 
was  generally  vilified  as  the  great  enemy  of  morality. 
His  name  became  a  byword  for  pomposity,  heartless- 
ness,   and  shallowness.     He  was  reproached  as  a  man 
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without  allegiance  to  virtue,  truth,  religion,  and  moral- 
ity. The  aristocratic  bias  of  his  writing  alienated  many 
readers.  But  as  his  biographers  have  carefully  shown, 
Chesterfield  was  a  man  of  considerable  charm,  wit, 
kindness,  perception,  and  good  sense,  whose  letters, 
far  from  condoning  or  promoting  deceit  and  adultery, 
were  filled  with  warnings  against  drunkenness,  profli- 
gacy, gluttony,  and  other  social  vices.  The  public  was 
also  inclined  to  forget  the  valuable  government  services 
Chesterfield  performed  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
and  Secretary  of  State.  But  contemporary  moralists 
persisted  in  casting  abuse  on  the  Letters.  Samuel  Foote 
ridiculed  him  in  his  play,  The  Cozeners,  and  such  lesser 
writers  as  Thomas  Hunter,  Jackson  Pratt,  and  William 
Crawford,  mentioned  above,  fulminated  against  him.  In 
1788,  Chesterfield  figured  in  another  dialogue,  Curious 
Particulars  and  Genuine  Anecdotes  Respecting  the  Late 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  David  Hume,  Esq.,  possibly  by 
Samuel  Pratt.  Cowper  satirized  him  in  The  Progress  of 
Error,  and,  nearly  seventy  years  after  Chesterfield's 
death,  Dickens  caricatured  him  as  Sir  John  Chester  in 
Barnaby  Rudge. 

Samuel  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  regarded 
as  the  moral  and  social  antithesis  of  Chesterfield.  For- 
getting that  Chesterfield  and  Johnson  shared  such  at- 
tributes as  good  sense  and  seriousness,  the  public  was 
eager  to  contrast  Chesterfield's  aristocratic  reserve  and 
worldly  wisdom  with  Johnson's  warmth  of  heart,  appeal- 
ing idiosyncracies,  and  sturdy  devotion  to  truth.  John- 
son, too,  had  his  enemies,  and  like  Chesterfield,  he  fell 
victim  to  scurrilous  abuse.  But  in  comparisons  between 
the  two  men,  Johnson  won  the  applause. 

Long  before  Hayley  wrote  the  Dialogues,  the  differ- 
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ences  between  the  two  men  had  been  exaggerated. 
The  numerous  printed  accounts,  many  of  them  by  John- 
son's early  biographers,  of  the  famous  quarrel  over  Ches- 
terfield's alleged  refusal  to  aid  Johnson  in  his  work  on 
the  Dictionary  sided  almost  unanimously  with  Johnson 
and  used  Chesterfield  as  an  example  of  the  faithlessness 
and  meanness  that  pervaded  the  literary  world.  Modern 
biographers  have  done  much  to  correct  this  distortion. 
Johnson  himself  was  not  blind  to  Chesterfield's  virtues, 
once  remarking  that  he  was  pleased  with  his  Lordship's 
elegant  manner  and  breadth  of  knowledge.  Although 
he  said  that  Chesterfield's  Letters  "taught  the  morals  of 
a  whore,  and  the  manners  of  a  dancing  master,"  Johnson 
also  thought  them  a  "very  pretty  book,"  which,  without 
what  he  regarded  as  their  immorality,  could  be  recom- 
mended for  every  young  gentleman.  Chesterfield,  for 
his  part,  admired  Johnson's  famous  letter  of  rebuke  for 
its  cogency  and  placed  it  on  his  table  for  all  to  read. 

Hayley's  Dialogues  is  interesting,  however,  because 
it  is  more  than  a  mere  fleshing  out  of  the  famous  anec- 
dotes surrounding  the  Johnson-Chesterfield  debacle.  In- 
deed, Hayley  almost  ignores  the  quarrel.  Though  not 
by  any  means  a  full-length  biography,  the  Dialogues  is 
considerably  more  than  a  random  collection  of  memora- 
bilia. 

Hayley  took  pains  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  his 
piece.  Borrowing  a  technique  from  the  dedications  and 
prefaces  to  many  contemporary  novels,  he  composed 
an  "advertisement  by  the  Editor"  which  claims  that  the 
Dialogues  is  a  genuine  document  written  by  "Edmund," 
a  student  at  Cambridge.  "Edmund,"  in  turn,  wrote  an 
"Introductory  Letter"  explaining  that  the  Dialogues  is 
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a  sort  of  school-exercise  debate  and  detailing  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  its  composition. 

Despite  its  relaxed  prose,  the  "Letter"  is  an  impor- 
tant illustration  of  Hayley's  thoughts  on  biography.  He 
seems,  for  example,  less  disposed  to  discretion  than  his 
later  biographies  indicate.  He  argues  that  because 
both  subjects  are  dead  the  public  has  a  right  to  "scruti- 
nize, to  estimate,  and  enforce  their  respective  claims  to 
immortality,"  and  that  qualified  persons  may  voice  their 
opinions  of  the  two  men.  Hayley  chooses  not  to  write 
self-censored  biography  because,  he  says,  it  is  too  re- 
strictive in  its  demands  for  accuracy  and  consistency, 
whereas  he  prefers  "spirit  and  freedom"  over  a  "few 
grains  of  logic."  Thus  by  casting  his  piece  in  the  mold 
of  a  fictional  exchange  of  views  between  two  educated 
men,  an  Archdeacon  and  a  Colonel,  he  purchases 
greater  freedom  of  movement  and  tone  than  if  he  had 
written  in  an  established  biographical  mode.  The  very 
nature  of  the  Dialogues  is,  in  other  words,  a  convenient 
escape  clause.  To  illustrate,  "Edmund"  warns  that  each 
advocate  tends  to  be  overindulgent  in  defending  his 
hero  and  in  attacking  his  hero's  rival.  Exaggerated 
positions,  it  seems,  are  inevitable  in  such  confrontations. 
In  biography,  such  excesses  are  flaws.  But  the  fictional 
debate  enables  Hayley  to  forestall  charges  of  prejudice, 
for  the  author  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  the 
speakers'  indiscreet  remarks  and  outrageous  judgments, 
or  for  the  colorful  figurative  language  which  punctuates 
the  debate. 

The  organization  of  the  Dialogues,  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  Archdeacon  and  the  Colonel  in  consultation 
with  Lady  Caroline,  the  chorus-like  arbiter,  is  rudimen- 
tary.   The  first  dialogue  focuses  on  Johnson,  the  second 
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on  Chesterfield.  Each  dialogue  is  ostensibly  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  first  dealing  with  the  subject  as 
moralist,  the  second  with  the  subject  as  writer.  Each 
of  the  two  figures  is  to  be  granted  equal  time.  The  first 
dialogue,  however,  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  second. 
Furthermore,  the  difficulty  of  separating  Johnson's  and 
Chesterfield's  careers  into  two  such  convenient  catego- 
ries becomes  clear  as  the  contestants  repeatedly  veer 
back  into  moral  considerations  after  brief  excursions 
into  literary  issues. 

Within  this  framework  nothing  more  than  common- 
place opinions  are  offered  by  the  Archdeacon  and  the 
Colonel.  Neither  new  information  nor  original  views 
about  Johnson  and  Chesterfield  are  introduced.  The 
Archdeacon's  defense  of  Johnson  as  a  self-made  man 
and  writer,  practical  moralist,  devout  Christian,  and 
learned  writer,  and  his  attack  on  Chesterfield  as  a  man 
who,  in  his  life  and  writings,  scorned  decency  and  pro- 
moted vice,  merely  echo  contemporary  sentiment.  Simi- 
larly, the  Colonel's  shrill  declamations  against  Johnson's 
religious  superstition,  melancholy,  social  brutality,  and 
ponderous  writings,  and  his  support  of  Chesterfield  as  a 
man  whose  career  and  writings  had  been  grossly  misun- 
derstood and  unjustly  maligned,  hardly  break  new 
ground. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  look  to  either  speaker  for  con- 
sistent and  logical  justifications  of  their  heroes'  reputa- 
tions. Despite  repeated  disclaimers  of  partiality,  the 
Archdeacon  and  especially  the  Colonel  constantly  allow 
themselves  hyperbolic  accusations  and  defenses.  But  the 
exchange  between  them  works  to  Hayley's  advantage, 
since  he  can  offer  opposing  attitudes  towards  Johnson 
and    Chesterfield    without    having   to    choose    between 
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them,  a  tactic  which  becomes  important  when  certain 
delicate  areas  such  as  the  "dark  hints"  of  Johnson's  early 
life  come  under  discussion.  In  these  instances  Hayley, 
through  innuendo  without  explicit  condemnation,  can 
introduce  controversial  matter  without  risking  charges 
of  indiscretion.  Thus,  Hayley's  use  of  the  dialogue 
frees  him  from  the  necessity  of  drawing  firm  conclusions 
about  men  whose  complex  and  often  misunderstood  per- 
sonalities prompted  mixed  emotions  among  the  public 
at  large. 

The  Dialogues  has  sometimes  been  described  as 
thoroughly  anti-Johnson  in  its  bias.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  composed  two  brief  dialogues  in  imitation 
of  Johnson's  conversational  style,  was  offended  by  Hay- 
ley's  treatment  of  his  friend,  saying  that  Hayley  dis- 
torted Johnson's  true  character  by  relating  anecdotes 
which  revealed  his  distasteful  idiosyncrasies.  Mrs.  Rose 
thought  the  Dialogues  "more  distinguished  for  malignity 
than  wit."  Boswell  ignored  it.  The  Monthly  Review 
(LXVII  [December  1787],  457-459),  while  praising 
Hayley's  "elegance  and  spirit,"  scorned  the  Dialogues 
as  merely  another  mockery  of  Johnson's  memory.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Scots  Magazine  (XLIX  [Septem- 
ber 1787],  451-452)  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(LVII  [June,  July  1787],  520-521,  612-614)  commended 
the  work.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montague,  Queen  of  the 
Bluestockings,  also  approved  the  Dialogues,  but  for  pre- 
cisely those  reasons  which  excited  condemnation, 
namely,  its  supposed  injustice  to  Johnson.  So  well 
known  was  her  antipathy  to  Johnson  that  she  was  sus- 
pected by  some  of  being  the  author. 

There  is  external  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  Dia- 
logues was  composed  partly  out  of  Hayley's  pique  at 
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being  informed  of  Johnson's  contempt  for  The  Triumphs 
of  Temper.  Mrs.  Rose  says  that  in  revenge  Hayley 
ridiculed  Johnson  in  the  character  of  Rumble  in  his 
play,  The  Mausoleum  (1784).  He  also  took  exception 
in  his  life  of  Milton  to  Johnson's  strictures  on  the  poetry 
of  Milton  and  Thomas  Gray.  Hayley's  only  modern 
biographer,  Morchard  Bishop,  agrees  that  the  Dia- 
logues paints  an  unfavorable  portrait  of  Johnson  and 
argues  that  Hayley's  attitude  towards  Johnson  was  in- 
fluenced by  his  friend,  Anna  Seward,  Johnson's  towns- 
woman  and  life-long  enemy.  An  exchange  of  letters 
between  Hayley  and  the  Swan  of  Lichfield,  as  Anna 
Seward  was  called,  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine (LXIII  [March  1793],  197-199),  attests  to  the  cor- 
respondents' delight  in  berating  Johnson. 

Nevertheless,  not  all  of  the  evidence  points  in  this 
direction.  In  the  first  place,  the  Dialogues  is  by  no 
means  written  to  bolster  Chesterfield's  reputation  at 
the  expense  of  Johnson's.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  Colonel 
is  intended  to  serve  as  Hayley's  spokesman,  for  his  ex- 
treme assertions  about  both  subjects  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  definitive.  Moreover,  Hayley's  choice  of  a 
clergyman  as  Johnson's  defender  suggests  a  moral  sanc- 
tion of  Johnson's  life  and  career.  Likewise,  Lady  Caro- 
line's placing  two  volumes  of  Johnson's  writings  on  top 
of  a  volume  of  Chesterfield's  works  in  order  to  provoke 
the  debate  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  verdict.  The 
Archdeacon  is  quick  to  notice  this  point,  saying  that  the 
position  of  the  books  "hit  my  fancy  as  an  emblem  of  jus- 
tice. ...  I  represented  to  my  imagination  the  decisive 
triumph  of  the  once  indigent  and  neglected,  but  truly 
great  Moralist,  over  the  highborn  and  fashionable  Wit, 
whose  vain  talents  were,  during  his  life,  the  idol  of  his 
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country."  Ultimately  Hayley  implies  victory  for  the 
Archdeacon,  a  victory  confirmed  in  rather  comic  fashion 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  first  dialogue,  the  Colonel  is 
suddenly  converted  to  the  Archdeacon's  viewpoint. 

The  Dialogues  is  not,  however,  merely  a  synoptic  ac- 
count of  the  careers  of  two  eminent  and  controversial 
individuals.  It  is  significant  because  it  is  a  reduction  of 
a  biographer's  impulses  to  commemoration  and  to 
malice.  Biographies  designed  to  commemorate  or  to 
annihilate  the  memories  of  famous  men  abound  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  in  every  age.  Hayley  offers, 
however,  alternative  views  of  Johnson  and  Chesterfield 
so  as,  in  the  long  run,  to  mitigate  their  differences.  At 
the  conclusion,  the  general  impression  left  is  that  the 
stridence  which  marks  the  Dialogues  is  muted  in  favor 
of  more  reasonable  evaluation  of  Johnson  and  Chester- 
field. The  Archdeacon  and  the  Colonel  may  be  re- 
garded as  symbols  of  the  contrary  temptations  which 
beset  every  biographer — the  desire  to  construct  a  narra- 
tive of  an  appealing,  exemplary  life  and  the  impulse 
towards  scandal-mongering.  In  this  way,  the  arguments 
of  these  two  debaters  embody  the  biographer's  obliga- 
tion to  weigh  and  sift  evidence  as  he  tries  to  evaluate 
his  subject,  as  he  tries  to  reconcile  his  subject's  virtues 
and  weaknesses  in  order  to  present  a  balanced  esti- 
mate. The  biographer  must  first  compose  all  available 
evidence,  however  conflicting,  before  he  reaches  his 
judgments.  But  the  dialogue  form  enables  Hayley  to 
evaluate  and  reach  at  least  tentative  conclusions  at  the 
same  time.  Lady  Caroline  is  given  the  final  word.  She 
is  speaking  of  Johnson,  but  her  remarks  may  be  applied 
to  Chesterfield  as  well:  "Enough  my  disputants.  .  .  .  Pray 
allow  me  to  give  a  new  turn  to  your  debate;  for  I  fore- 
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see,  that  if  you  grow  warm  on  this  branch  of  your  argu- 
ment, one  of  you  will  make  him  a  saint  and  the  other  a 
fiend;  though  it  is  very  evident  to  our  cool  apprehension, 
that  he  was  neither,  but  ...  a  very  strange  compound 
of  both."  This  passage  clearly  reveals  Hayley's  power 
of  discrimination.  When  read  alongside  most  of  the 
other  contemporary  memorabilia  concerning  Johnson 
and  Chesterfield,  the  Dialogues  is  a  persuasive  docu- 
ment which  must  be  judged  favorably  for  its  lively  pres- 
entation of  the  two  men. 

Robert  E.  Kelley 
University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

BY      THE      EDITOR. 

jri  S  all  necejfary  Information ,  con~ 
cerning  the  Scene,  thePerfons,  and  the 
Scope,  of  this  literary  Dialogue,  may 
be  found  in  the  following  Introductory 
Letter— I  have  only  to  detain  the 
Reader,  while  I  tell  him,  that  it  was 
written  by  a  young  Cambridge  Scho- 
lar, on  a  Vift  at  theHoufe  of  a  Noble 
Relation,  to  one  of  his  Intimates  at 
College. 

A  2        Intro- 


Introductory  Letter* 


MY  DEAR  CHARLES^ 

A    CCEPT,  with  your  ufual  par- 
A  «*  ,»d  — g  goo,- 

nature,  the  firft-fruits  of  a  petty  but 
ufeful  talent,  which  your  kind  fug- 
geftion  firft  tempted  me  to  acquire* 

You  may  remember,  that  in  thofe 
attic  evenings  of  our  college,  when 
we  happily  efcaped  from  lefs  alluring 

A  3  fociety, 
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fociety,  to  devote  ourfelves  together 
to  Dcmofthenes  or  Cicero,  you  have 
often  faid,  that  an  early  facility  in 
writing  fhort-hand,  would  be  a  defi- 
rable  acquifition  for  a  young  ftudent, 
who  confeffes  a  very  ambitious,  but, 
I  fear,  a  very  vain  defire,  to  emulate, 
in  due  time,  thole  demi-gods  of 
eloquence.  Let  me  now  inform 
you,  that  when  you  fee  me  again, 
you  will  fee  a  tolerable  proficient 
in  the  art  you  commended.  Whe- 
ther my  proficiency  has  been  moft 
quickened  by  my  friendship  for  you, 

or 
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or  by  my  native  ambition,  I  fhall 
leave  my  dear  Philofopher  to  decide, 
in  one  of  thofe  contemplative  mi- 
nutes, when  a  recent  perufal  of  his 

favourite  Plato  has  augmented  his 
charadteriftic  propenfity  to  fcruti- 
nife  human  nature. 

By  the  way,  as  the  greateft  of 
philofophers  are  a  little  apt  to  for- 
get their  own  private  tranfgrefTions, 
let  me  whilper  to  you,  that  you 
are  an  abfolute  traitor  for  reading 
Plato  alone,    efpecially   as  we  had 

A  4.  agreed 
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agreed  to  read  in  concert  the  par- 
ticular dialogues  that  our  beloved 
Gray  has  honoured  with  his  ap- 
plaufe.  Treachery,  however,  al- 
ways includes  its  own  punhhment ; 
and  I  have  the  ill-natured  fatif- 
fadion  of  being  convinced,  that 
you  have  but  half  enjoyed  what 
you  have  read  in  my  abfence.  Per- 
haps, reading  of  every  kind  be- 
comes more  delightful  and  more 
improving,  when  we  fhare  the 
amufement  with  a  congenial  mind. 
As    to    dialogues,    we    have,    you 

know, 
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know,  determined  the  point,  when, 
in  reading  thofc  of  Cicero  together, 
we  found,  that  his  animated  and 
graceful  compofition  received  new 
fpirit  from  the  pleafing  interchange 
of  two  friendly  voices.  Perhaps 
you  are  not  yet  aware,  that  you 
are  at  this  moment  reading  a  fort 
of  preface  to  fome  new  dialogues : 
fuch  is  the  prefent  that  I  have 
defired  you  to  accept.  I  fee  your 
furprize,  and  the  perfuafion  that 
follows  it  :  —  but  in  truth,  my 
friend,     you    are    miftaken.     Had 

they 
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they  been  compofitions  of  mine, 
I  fhould  not,  by  reminding  you 
of  Plato  and  of  Tully,  have  imi- 
tated the  fimple  dwarf,  fo  happily 
alluded  to  by  the  lively  Sterne; — 
in  prefenting  my  littlenefs  to  your 
view,  I  fhould  not  have  prefented 
to  you  the  ftandard  by  which  you 
might  meafure  it.  Nor  do  I  fend 
you  the  production  of  any  writer, 
who,  being  lefs  dwarfifli  than  my- 
felf,  and  boldly  endeavouring  to 
emulate  thofe  literary  giants,  has 
attained,  in  fome  degree,  that  mar- 
vellous 
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vcllous  union  of  grace  and  vigour,  to 
which  they  are  indebted  for  their  im- 
mortal reputation.  »  What  then 
do  I  fend  you  ?  —  In  truth,  a 
rarity;  and  one,  I  truft,  entirely  to 
your  tafte.  —  I  fend  you  a  faithful 
copy  of  real  and  fpirited  dialogues, 
that  palled  under  the  roof,  though 
not  in  the  prcfence,  of  a  certain 
noble  Lord,  whofe  name  is  fa- 
miliar to  you,  and  where  converfa- 
tion,  you  know,  is  frequently  faid  to 
aflfume  a  truly  attic  vivacity. — I  do 
jnot  tell  you  that  the  inclofed  is  per- 

feftly 
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fedtly  in  the  flyle  of  your  idol  Pla- 
to : — it  contains,  indeed,  no  fublime 
cnthufiafm,  nor  logical  fubtlety  on 
metaphyseal  fubje&s  ;  but  you  will 
find  in  it,  what  moft  modern  readers 
would  think,  perhaps,  more  alluring, 
an  ample  and  free  difcuflion  of  all 
the  merits  and  defedts  in  two  emi- 
nent and  admirable,  but  very  differ- 
ent writers,  who,  having  lately  clofed 
their  career,  have  left  the  furviv- 
ing  public  at  full  liberty  to  fcru- 
tinize,  to  eftimate,  and  enforce  their 
refpettive  claims  to  immortality. — 

As 
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As  thefe  writers  have  been  confidcrcd 
as  rivals,  yon  will  find  that  the  caufe 
of  each  is  pleaded  with  the  affec- 
tionate zeal  of  an  enlightened  ad- 
mirer.— As  it  generally  happens  in 
pleadings  of  every  kind,  each  advo- 
cate is  tempted,  in  praifing  his  client, 
to  indulge  himfclf  in  fome  fevere 
animadverfions  upon  the  oppofite 
party. — Yet,  for  the  credit  of  both 
fides,  I  am  perfuaded  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  the  whole  debate  is 
conducted  with  a  liberal  difdain  of 
vulgar  prejudice,  and  that  all  the 
7  fpeakers 
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fpeakers  advance  no  more  than  what 
the  particular  turn  of  their  own  mind 
had  induced  them  to  confider  as  the 
dictates  of  truth  and  juftice. 

By  the  rambling  ftyle  of  their 
dialogue,  you  will  perceive,  that  it 
was  real  convcrfation,  and  no  formal 
compofition  of  fequeftered  ftudy.— 
As  you  arc  fo  fond  of  clofe  reafoning, 
I  mention  this  circumftance,  to  ob- 
viate your  objc&jon  to  paffages  that, 
I  am  confident,  you  would  other- 
wife  confider  as  defe&s.— As  to  my- 

felf. 
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fclf,  being  a  lefs  rigid  votary  to 
reafon  than  my  dear  Philofopher, 
I  am  ever  willing  to  facrifice  a  few 
grains  of  logic,  for  an  equal  portion 
of  fpirit  and  freedom. 

But  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  re- 
colled,  that,  inftead  of  hinting  to  you 
the  value  of  my  prefent  (which 
might,  indeed,  be  prudent,  or  at 
leaft  very  fafliionable,  if  I  were 
making  a  prefent  to  the  public)  I 
ought  to  tell  you,  as  briefly  as  I  can, 
the  particular  incidents  that  enabled 

3  me 
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me  to  fend  you  this  Angular  proof 
of  my  regard. 

It  happened,  that  in  two  days 
after  my  arrival  here,  my  Lord  was 
obliged  to  leave  us,  and  depart  alone, 
on  fomc  private  bufinefs,  for  Ire- 
land.— My  kind  and  accomplished 
relation  aflumed  the  privilege,  that 
fhc  is  \ifed  to  take  in  the  ab fence  of 
her  hufband,  and  became  (to  ufe 
the  title  I  give  her,  in  my  idle  rail- 
lery) Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Libra- 
ry—  no   trifling   dominion,    I   can 

aflure 
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allure  you,  but  of  confidcrablc  extent, 
and  admirably  peopled  with  fubjedts 
of  every  clafs. — You  will  recoiled 
the  defcription  I  have  given  you, 
of  the  noble  room  my  Lord  has 
allotted  to  his  books ;  and  particu- 
larly the  elegant  and  commodious 
little  recedes  in  the  apartment,  that 
are  excellently  contrived  to  admit  a 
multiplicity  of  volumes.  Our  little 
party  confifted,  for  fome  time,  of  Lady 
Caroline  *,  an  amiable  and  old  fe- 

•  A  fi£titious  chriftian  name,  fubftitutcd  here, 
and  in  the  Dialogues,  for  the  t cal  title  of  the 
fpeaker.— NoU  by  the  Editor. 

a  male 
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male  friend  of  hers,  with  her  bro- 
ther the  Colonel,  and  your  humble 
fervant :  for  the  young  people  of  the 
houfe  are  flill  abroad  on  their  tra- 
vels.— After  breakfafting  in  a  chear- 
ful  parlour,  that  commands  a  view 
of  the  grove,  and  the  lake  illumi- 
nated by  the  Sun  as  he  rifes,  wfi 
have  conftantly  moved  together  into 
the  library.  Here,  as  my  pafiion  for 
books  is  known,  and  indulged,  I 
have  fometimes  loitered,  in  one  of  the 
recefles,    and,  peeping  into  various 

whimfical  authors,  have  utterly  for- 
got 
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got  to  join  in  the  converfation ;  and 
fometimes,  after  giving  the  company 
a  due  caution  not  to  talk  treafon,  I 
have  endeavoured,  while  I  was  fcreen- 
ed  from  their  fight,  to  advance  in 
my  new  crooked  labour  of  writing 
/hort  hand,  by  catching  the  difcourfe 
of  the  moment.  One  morning,  when 
I  had  thus  employed  myfelf,  I  /hew- 
ed my  manufcript  to  Lady  Caroline, 
not  indeed  from  the  motive  that 
influenced  a  certain  philofophical 
fhort-hand  writer,  who,  having  a 
\cry  talkative  wife,  took  down,  with- 

a  z  out 
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out  the  good  woman's  fufpefting  his 
employment,  all  fhc  faid  in  a  week, 
and  prefented  to  her  a  legible  tranf- 
cript  of  the  whole;  when,  as  my 
flory  goes,  the  honeft  dame  was  fo 
ihocked  by  the  horrid  figure  which 
her  peevifli  loquacity  made  on  paper, 
that  fhe  rewarded  the  Philofopher, 
for  his  elaborate,  tender,  and  filent 
reproof,  by  corre&ing  her  foible. — I 
was  equally  fortunate,  though  on  a 
very  different  occafion.  My  fair  cou- 
fin,  whofe  converfation,  I  muft  fay,  has 
as  little  to  fear  from  fuch  an  artifice, 

as 
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as  any  perfon's  can  have,  was  amufed 
with  my  work,  and,  as  wc  happen- 
ed to  be  alone  when  I  produced  it, 
flic  thus  imparted  to  me  the  project 
it  fuggefted  : — "  You  know,  my  dear 
Edmund,  we  expect  our  good  neigh- 
bour the  Archdeacon  to  pafs  a  few 
days  here ;  you  know  what  an  ido- 
later he  is  of  Doctor  Johnfon; 
and  you  know  the  Colonel's  equal 
devotion  to  Lord  Cheftcrfield  :— wc 
will  contrive  to  engage  thefe  two 
literary  enthufiafts  in  an  amicable 
debate  on  their  refpe&ive  idols.  You 

fliall 
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ihall  invifibly  catch  their  dialogue, 
as  you  have  done  this ;  and,  to  (hew 
that  we  have  atted  with  no  infidious 
deiign,  we  will  afterwards  allow 
them  the  liberty  of  perufing,  and,  if 
either  defires  it,  of  burning  the  paper, 
—So  faid,  fo  done.-— I  have  only  to 
detain  you  from  the  dialogue,  while 
I  tell  you,  that,  as  they  are  both 
men  of  a  focial  and  benevolent  dif- 
pofition,  they  were  fo  far  from  be- 
ing offended  by  this  theft  of  their 
words,  that  each  has  had  the  good- 
nature to  comply  with  my  requeft, 
3  and 
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and  not  only  rcvife,  but  correct  and 
improve  his  portion  of  the  debate* 
So  that  you  receive  their  fpeeches, 
like  the  authentic  printed  orations  of 
our  eloquent  fenators,  corrc<5tcd  in 
the  clofet,  and  flill  faithfully  breath- 
ing all  the  warm  fpirit  with  which 
they  were  fpoken. — I  fhould  add, 
that  Lady  Caroline  fet  a  fort  of 
little  trap  for  the  difputants,  which 
caught  them  to  our  wifli :— flie  had 
placed  on  her  own  little  table  in  the 
library,  a  quarto  volume  of  Lord 
Chefterfield,  with  two  of  Johnfon's 

odavos 
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oftavos  upon  it,  and  had  left  open 
one  of  the  latter; — the  device  was 
fuccefsful,  and  very  fpecdily  gave 
birth  to  the  Dialogue  which  is  now 
before  you. 


TWO 


TWO 

DIALOGUES,  See. 


DIALOGUE    I. 

LADY     CAROLINE. 

T)  RAY,  my  good  friend,  let  me  afk 
■*•  you  what  tempted  you  to  fmile  in 
furveying  the  books  on  my  table.  I 
hope  it  implied  no  cenfure  on  my 
choice 

THE    ARCHDEACON* 

By  no  means.    To  confefs  the  truth, 
Madam,  I  only  fmilcd  (if  I  did  fmile) 

B  becaufe 
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becaufe  their  pofition  hit  my  fancy  as 
an  emblem  of  juftice. 

LADY     CAROLINE* 

Of  juftice  ! — how  fo  ? 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

It  reprcfentcd  to  my  imagination  the 
decifive  triumph  of  the  once  indigent 
and  neglected,  but  truly  great  Moralift, 
over  the  high-born  and  fafhion able  Wit, 
whofe  vain  talents  were,  during  his  life, 
the  idol  of  his  country. 

LADY      CAROLINE. 

Have  a  care,  my  good  friend — be- 
lieve me,  that  idolatry  is  not  extinguilh- 
ed.  Remember,  my  brother  is  clofe  to 
you  s  and  fuch  an  enthufiaft,  that  if  you 

begin 
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begin  an  attack  upon  his  favourite,  he 
will  give  no  quarter  to  your's. 

THE    ARCHDEACON. 

I  would  not  offend  the  Colonel  for 
the  world  :  but  I  arn  fure,  he  has  too 
found  a  judgment,  both  in  literature  and 
moraIs>  to  confider  thefe  writers  on  a 
level. — He  may  perhaps  be  partial  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Chcfterficld,  from 
aperfonal  acquaintance  with  that  noble- 
man ;  and  if  fo,  I  finccrely  afk  his  par- 
don for  having  alluded  to  the  public 
failings  of  his  friend. 

THE    COLONEL. 

Your  courtefy,  my  dear  Sir,  is  fo  en- 
gaging, and  I  have  in  truth  fuch  efteem 
for  your  judgment,  that  I  could  wifh  to 
think  with  you  on  all  points.     I  am 
B  2  convinced, 
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convinced,  indeed,  that  we  agree  per- 
fectly in  all  efTcntial  articles,  though  our 
coats  arc  fo  different  in  their  colour — 
and  you,  who  have   the   happy  art  of 
uniting  zeal  and  moderation  in  matters 
of  higheft  moment,  will,  I  am  furc,  be 
candid  enough  not  to  think  me  either 
a  fool  or  a  libertine  for  admiring  my 
Lord  Chefterfteld..    As  to  my  perfonal 
knowledge  of  him,  I  can  only  fay,   it 
was  juft  fufHcicnt  for  me  to  perceive, 
in  a  few  accidental  converfations,  that 
the  world  were  perfectly  right  in  pro- 
nouncing him  the  politeft  man  of  his 
time.     But  it  is  not  on  any  familiarity 
that   I   can  boaft  of  with  this  accom- 
plished pcrfonage ;  it  is  on  a  deliberate 
furvey  of  his  life  and  character,  and  a 
long  intimacy  with  his  truly  attic  com- 
pofitions,  that  I  have  founded  my  in- 

creaGng 
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crcafing  admiration  of  his  talents  and 
his  merit, 

LADY     CAROLINE, 

I  told  you  our  enthufiaft  would  catch 
fire. 

THE      COLONEL. 

Nay,  my  dear  temperate  fitter,  do 
not  aflfett  a  prudiih  indifference  towards 
an  author  you  love.  Severe  as  he 
fometimes  is,  and  very  provokingly  Co, 
on  your  fex,  how  often  have  you  had 
the  juftice  to  join  in  my  eftimate  of  his 
excellence  1  How  ofcen  have  we  la- 
mented together,  and  with  equal  indig- 
nation, that  hypocritical  or  fenfelefs 
torrent  of  obloquy,  which  has  been 
poured  upon  his  alhes  1 

B   J  THE 
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THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Confider,  my  dear  Colonel,  that  the 
cenfure  on  your  favourite,   which  you 
rcprefent  as  unjuft,   has  not  proceeded 
only  from  a  few  individuals,  who  might 
be  eager  to  infult  the  memory  of  the 
eminent  from  the  pride  of  ignorance, 
or  the  malice  of  envy.     It  may  be  re- 
garded  as   the   outcry  of  an   offendec 
nation.     A   whole    people   can    hardly 
be  inclined   to  pronounce  fentence  on 
any  writer  with  malignity  and  ingratw 
tude,  efpecially  on  the  dead.    But  there 
are  certain  unexpected  offences   in  the 
moral  world,  which  burft  upon  us  with 
an  afpecl  of  fuch  enormity,   as  feems 
io  force  from  the  lips  of  every  unpre- 
judiced fpeftator,  the  moft  rapid  and 

abfolute 
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abfolute  condemnation.  There  are  fome 
violations,  I  will  not  fay  of  religion 
and  of  virtue,  but  of  common  fenfe 
and  common  decency,  which  an  honed 
attention  to  the  good  of  mankind  for- 
bids us  to  tolerate  or  forgive.  I  am 
afraid  the  fins  of  your  favourite  mud 
be  ranked  in  this  unfortunate  clafs. 
For  my  own  part,  I  muft  confefs  I 
cfteem  it  fo  dangerous  a  thing  to  pour 
the  oil  of  licentious  admonition  on  the 
blazing  fire  of  youth,  that  I  wifh  his 
Letters  had  been  deftroyed.  And  furely 
you,  Colonel,  who  never  exert  the  pri- 
vilege often  allowed  to  your  profefiion, 
of  treating  ferious  things  with  levity, 
you,  I  think,  can  never  wifli  to  recon- 
cile our  minds  to  the  horrid  image  of  a 
father  preaching  adultery  to  his  fon. 

B  4  ?K£ 
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THE     COLONEL. 

Good  heavens !    my  dear   Sir,    is   it 
poITible  that  a  man  of  your  candor  and 
difcernment  can  join  in  the  barbarous 
inference  that  has  been  drawn  from  the 
letter  you   allude  to  ?   If  we  are  to  be 
condemned  fo  cruelly,  on  a  few  idle  or 
wanton  words,  that  efcapc  in  fome  luck* 
lefs   or   unguarded   moment,    where   is 
the  mortal  of  fufficient  purity  to  flip- 
port  this  rigorous  inquifition  ?  not  your 
great  Moralift,  believe  me.    If  Chefter- 
ficld  muffc  fall  by  fuch  a  fcrutiny,  fo  in- 
deed mud  Johnfon.     Mod  of  thofe  who 
have  heard  the  common  anecdotes  of 
this  juftly-cclebrated  writer,  have  heard 
his  reply  to  a  perfon,  who  once  afked 
him,  what  he  reckoned  the  highefl  plea- 
sures of  human  life?  It  is  well  known 

that 
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that  he  named  the  two  grofleft  of  our 
fenfual  enjoyments,  and  without  cool- 
ing the  hot  idea  by  one  of  his  fix-footed 
circumlocutions.  Shall  I  therefore  call 
your  great  moralift  a  preacher  of  glut- 
tony and  incontinence?  Truth  andjuf- 
tice  forbid  !  yet  furely  I  might  do  fo  as 
fairly  as  you  arraign  my  favourite,  in 
confequence  of  a  few  fportive  words  in 
a  private  letter. — But  let  us  not  play 
the  inquifitor  with  an  auftcrity  that  con- 
verts into  a  crime  every  cafual  exprcf- 
fion,  and  is  pregnant  itfelf  with  more 
evil  than  it  profefies  to  correct.  Let  us 
judge  of  books,  and  of  men,  not  from  a 
few  fcattered  failings  in  fentiment,  ftyle, 
or  conduct,  but  from  the  full  and  fair 
impreffion  which  a  complete  and  deli- 
berate furvey  of  their  blended  merits 
and  defects  may  leave  upon  our  mind. 

If 
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If  on  this  plain  and  ample  ground,  you 
are  willing  to  enter  into  a  friendly  de- 
bate on  the  different  portions  of  cen- 
fure  and  of  honour,  that  may  be  due 
both  to  Chefterfield  and  to  Johnfon,  T 
fhall  by  no  means  decline  the  conteft; 
for,  though  I  am  mod  willing  to  allow 
that  the  latter  will  have  much  the  more 
able  advocate,  I  fhalJ  notdefpair  of  prov- 
ing that  my  favourite  (as  you  juftly  call 
him)  was  in  truth,  cc  take  him  for  all  in 
all,"  as  good  a  man,  as  found  a  moralift, 
and  as  eloquent  a  writer,  as  the  renowned 
philofopher  whom  you  particularly  ad- 
mire, 

LADY     CAROLINE. 

I  never  heard  a  more  tempting  chal- 
lenge, and  I  truft  the  Archdeacon  has 
too  much  fpirit  to  refufe  it.    As  you  are 

two 
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two  men  whom  we  may  fafely  lead  in* 
to  a  warm  debate  without  the  flighted 
fear  of  its  confcqucncc,  I  confefs  my- 
felf  very  defirous  of  feeing  you  engage* 
Though  oppofite  in  your  opinion,  and 
zealous  in  your  nature,  I  am  perfectly 
Aire  that  your  controverfy  can  produce 
no  painful  or  unfriendly  fenfations  in 
the  mind  of  either  j  and  to  me  it  will 
afford  both  pleafure  and  inftru&ion — it 
will  enable  me  to  fettle  my  own  con- 
fufed  thoughts  concerning  two  authors 
whom  I  am  fond  of  reading,  and  who, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  both  delight  and 
difguft  me  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  fhall 
be  particularly  glad  to  hear  the  good 
and  evil  in  both  deliberately  examined 
and  candidly  compared. 


TH* 
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THE     ARCHDEACON. 

They  arc  Beings,  my  dear  lady,  that 
will  not  admit  of  a  comparifon. — Would 
you  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  I  com- 
pared my  honed  friend  Lion,  the  noble 
maftirT  who  guards  your  magnificent 
manfion,  with  the  fly  and  mifchicvous 
Fox  that  has  lately  invaded  your  poul- 
try. Such  a  comparifon  only  can  be 
made  between  the  generous  Inftruclor 
whofc  leflbns  defend  our  virtue,  and  the 
pernicious  Wit  whofc  writings  only  tend 
to  circumvent  and  deftroy  it. 

THE     COLONEL. 

I  admire  the  fpirit  and  ingenuity  of 
your  fimile;  but,  like  a  ball  thrown  with 
too  much  force,  it  rebounds  fo  unluckily 
as  to  hurt  yourfelf :  for  I  muft  inform 

you, 
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you,  that  your  honed  friend  Lion  was 
almofl:  condemned,  a  few  days  ago,  to  a 
violent   death— -and  he   might   indeed 
have  fuffered  with  juftice,  not  only  for 
arrogating  to  himfelf  much  more  than 
his  due,   but  for  mangling  mod  fcro- 
cioufly  an  excellent  little  fpaniel,  who 
dared  to  lap  out  of  their  common  difli, 
and  whom  he  ought  to  have  regarded 
as  a  fcllow-fervant,  of  equal  value  with 
himfelf  in  the  fight  of  his  bountiful  and 
indulgent  matter.— After  telling  youth  is 
anecdote,  I  will  not  be  fo  cruel  as  to 
add,  that  I  think  you  have  pitched  on  a 
perfect  emblem  of  your  great  philofo- 
pher.  Yet  allow  me  to  fay,  that  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  refemble  your  old  phi- 
lofophical  acquaintance,  the  Demonax 
of  Lucian  (whofe  name  has  been  im- 
properly applied  to  him)  in  the  wane 

either 
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cither  of  faculty  or  difpofition  cf  to  play 
"the  dog*." 


THE      ARCHDEACON. 

I  allow  your  raillery  its  full  fcope. 
I  am  ready  to  con  fefs,  there  was  a  furly 
grandeur  in  the  chara&er  of  Johnfon. 
He  was  ufed  to  fpurn  the  effufions  of 
vice  and  folly  with  a  fervent  and  vir- 
tuous indignation,  that  was  frequently 
miftaken  for  brutal  ferocity.  An  in- 
cefTant  zeal  for  moral  excellence  was 
his  ruling  pafiion  ;  and  he  had  an  un- 

*  '*  Pcrcgsinus  ufcd  to  reproach  him  for  laugh- 
"  ing  too  much,  and  being  too  familiar  with 
"  people  :  Demonax,  faid  he,  you  do  not  act  the 
•'  dog  well." — See  the  Demonax  of  Lucian,  tranf- 
Iated  by  Franklin,  and  inferibed  to  Dr.  Johnfon ; 
who  is  called,  by  the  translator,  the  Demonax  of 
the  prefent  age. 

exampled 
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examplcd  power  of  extracting  morality 
from  every  incident  of  life,  from  every 
appearance  in  nature.  No  man  ever  ex- 
erted more  intenfe  or  more  conftant 
thought,  to  fearch  into  the  eficnceofall 
goodnefs,  on  his  own  account,  and  to 
render  his  refearches  beneficial  to  man- 
kind :  it  is  on  this  ground  that  he  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  teacher  of  true 
wifdom,  inferior  only  to  the  faCred  wri- 
ters themfelvesj  and  it  is  for  the  in- 
tercft  of  human  nature,  that  we  fhould 
guard  the  glory  of  fuch  a  man  from  the 
petty  cavils  of  detraction,  or  the  un- 
intended injury  of  mifconception.— • 
For  my  own  part,  I  Ihould  fay,  indeed, 
that  I  am  more  intimate  with  him  as  a 
moralift  than  as  a  critic.  In  the  former 
light,  I  revere  him  as  a  fecond  Socrates, 
far  fuperior  to  the  firft ;  and  furely  you, 
7  Colonel, 
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Colonel,  who,  for  a  modern  foldier,  arc 
Angularly  difpofed  to  moral  contcmpla- 
:ion  ;  you,  the  attentive  father  of  -well- 
educated  children ;  you,  I  fay,  can  hard- 
ly think  of  ferioufiy  comparing  an  au- 
thor of  this  character  to  one  whofe  com- 
pofitions  (if  I  may  venture  to  ufe  the 
vehement  cenfure  of  my  indignant  cri- 
tic) exhibit  only  "  the  morals  of  a 
*c  courtezan,  and  the  manners  of  a  dan- 
cc  cing-mafter." 

LADY      CAROLINE. 

I  thank  you,  my  dear  difputant,  for 
blending  politenefs  with  your  zeal.  I 
perceive  that  your  tender  refpect  to  fe- 
male ears,  has  led  you  to  foften  one 
cxpreffion  in  the  very  bitter  though  con- 
cifc  inveftive  you  have  quoted. 

THE 
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THE     COLONEL. 

We  arc  perfectly  acquainted,  you  fee, 
with  the  farcaftic  gall  of  your  great 
Moralift.  But  let  me  obfervc,  that  the 
kecneft  farcafms,  in  general,  rather  prove 
the  virulence,  or  at  lead  the  pride,  of  the 
accufer,  than  the  vices  of  the  accufed. 
Indeed,  your  idol  himfelf,  to  do  him 
jufticc,  inftru&s  us  how  to  value  them, 
when  he  fays,  in  this  very  volume,  ff  Ob- 
cc  fervation  daily  fhews,  that  much  flrefs 
"  is  not  to  be  laid  on  hyperbolical  ac- 
<c  cufations  and  pointed  fentenccs,  which 
"  even  he  that  utters  them  defircs  to 
"  be  applauded  rather  than  credited." 
But  let  me  read  to  you  the  clofe 
of  this  paragraph,  it  is  admirable :~ 
«  Few  characters  can  bear  the  micro- 
u  fcopic  fcrutiny  of  wit  quickened  by 

C  *'  anger  ; 
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"  anger;  and  perhaps  the  bed  advice  to 
"  authors  would  be,  that  they  mould 
<c  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  another." 
Here  you  find  that  your  great  Moralift, 
thought  it  hardly  poffiblc  for  an  author 
to  regard  his  brethren  but  with  an  evil 
eye;  and  juftly,  perhaps,  we  might  ex-* 
claim,  on  this  occafion, 

His  own  example  Jlrcngthens  all  his  laws, 
He  is  himjelf  the  mi  cr  of  cope  he  draws. 

Rarely  indeed  did  he  fail  to  magnify 
the  defects  of  fuch  as  were  placed  before 
him ;  though  his  own  great  qualities 
were  blended  with  fuch  imperfections, 
that,  if  the  latter  were  fhewn  to  us 
through  a  glafs,  whofe  magnifying  power 
was  equal  to  his  own,  he  would  cer- 
tainly appear   as    the  moft  enormous 

monfter 
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monftcr  that  ever  rofe  into  philofophical 
reputation  with  bittcrnefs  of  language 
and  brutality  of  manners.  Indeed  you 
may  recollect,  that  in  his  life-time,  his 
own  virulence  was  often  retorted  upon 
him.  He  has  been  called,  you  know, 
€(  a  refpettablc  Hottentot,"  and  the 
Caliban  of  literature.  But  alas !  what 
is  proved  by  farcafms  of  this  kind,  on 
either  fide  ?  Little  more,  I  believe,  than 
the  lamentable  prevalence  of  jealous 
and  angry  pafllons  in  the  heated  candi- 
dates for  popular  applaufe.  For  my 
own  part,  as  I  have,  though  I  am  no 
writer,  a  palTionate  regard  for  the  real 
intereft  and  glory  of  literature,  I  am 
grieved  whenever  I  fee  authors  of  great 
genius  condefcend  to  hack  and  mangle 
one  another*  like  fcrvile  gladiators,  to 
gratify  the  rabble,  inftcad  of  combating 

C  a  ia 
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in  a  common  caufe,  like  free  and  gene- 
rous citizens, againft  ignorance  and  envy, 
the  peculiar  enemies  of  their  republic, 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Here,  my  good  friend,  we  perfectly 
agree-— believe  me,  I  lament,  as  fincerely 
as  you  do,  the  jealous  infirmity  of  ex- 
alted fpirits,  fo  very  common  among  the 
profeflbrs  of  every  art,  that  many  people 
confider  it  as  neceflarily  inherent  in  thac 
fine  texture  of  the  human  faculties 
which  we  denominate  genius. —  I  am  far 
from  wifhing  to  reprefent  Johnfon  as 
utterly  exempt  from  a  natural  defect, 
which  he  had  the  rare  magnanimity  to 
own  and  the  virtue  to  fupprefs ;  for  what 
can  redound  more  to  the  honour  of  any 
man,  and  efpecially  of  a  profeffed  phi- 
Jofopher,  than  to  have  it  juftly  faid  of 

him, 
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him,  that  he  afllduoufly  regulated  every 
improper  movement  of  his  heart  by  a 
powerful  and  majeftic  undemanding? 

THE     COLONEL. 

Rigid  truth  and  j uflice,  I  believe,  could 
never  fay  fo  of  Johnfoa;  but,  allowing 
you  for  a  moment  that  they  might,  I 
can  eafily  tell  you  what  would  be  more 
honourable,  or,  I  fhould  rather  fay,  what 
would  render  a  philofopher  a  much 
more  amiable  being  in  my  eftimation  j 
and  it  is  fimply  this— to  pofTefs  a  heart 
fo  kindly  fafhioned  by  nature,  that  its 
own  native  benevolence  fhould  fupply 
the  place  of  your  majeftic  regulator. 

THE    ARCHDEACON. 

That  is,  you  prefer  a  ready-made 
philofopher  to  one  who  has  had  the  merit 

C3  of 
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of  making  himfelf.  In  the  quiet  vale  of 
private  life,  where  no  fort  of  competi- 
tion awakens  the  turbulent  affections  of 
the  mind,  your  undifciplincd  philofo- 
phcr  may  be  all-fufiicicnt.  But  in  a 
continual  conteft:  for  popular  applaufe, 
where  the  faculties  are  ever  on  the 
ftrctch,  and  where  the  paffions  frequent- 
ly blaze  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of 
the  intellectual  powers  -,  in  fuch  a  fcene, 
and  fuch  you  know  is  the  field  of  li- 
terature, we  mud  not,  I  fear,  expect  the 
gentle  voice  of  benevolence  to  be  at- 
tended to  as  it  ought.  Authors,  we  know, 
arc  irritable  to  a  proverb ;  and  how  ra- 
pidly they  are  hurried  into  wilful  or 
blind  injufticc  to  each  other,  we  fee 
but  too  clearly  from  every  period  in  the 
hiftory  of  letters.  But  if  fuch  are  the 
infirmities  to  which  their  condition  ex- 

pofes 
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pofcs  them,  ought  we  not  to  conceive 
a  fjgnal  refpect  for  that  eminent  writer, 
who  conflantly  exerted  his  philofophy, 
and  forgive  mc  if  I  add  his  religion,  to 
prcferve  him  from  thefe  excelTcs  ?  It  is 
in  this  point  of  view,  that  the  character 
of  Johnfon  appears  to  me  particularly 
noble.  Where  can  we  find  an  author, 
who,  in  running  fo  long  a  career  in  the 
fame  thorny  field,  has  done  fo  much  for 
the  honour  of  his  profefllon,  and  fo 
little  for  the  gratification  of  his  private 
fpleen  ?  Infulted  and  reviled  as  he  was 
perpetually,  when  did  he  write  a  vindi- 
cation of  himfelf,  or  a  fatire  upon  his 
enemies  ?  It  docs  him,  I  think,  infinite 
credit,  to  reflect,  that  with  powers  par- 
ticularly formed  to  make  him  the  firft 
fatirifl:  that  ever  exifted,  he  chofe  to 
exert  all  the  energy  of  his  fpirit  in  moral 
C  4  compofitions 
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compofitions  of  a  very  different  nature; 
in  fuch  as  might  invigorate  the  under- 
ftanding,  without  affording  any  food  to 
the  malignity  of  mankind.  At  the  rime 
when  we  may  fuppofc  his  refentment  to 
have  been  mod  awakened,  when  his  cha- 
racter was  acrimonioufly  delineated  un- 
der the  title  of  Pompofo,  by  a  fatirift 
of  great  celebrity,  you  may  remember 
that  he  difdained  to  take  any  kind  of  re- 
venge, and  I  do  not  indeed  recollect, 
that  he  has  mentioned  the  name  of 
Churchill  in  any  of  his  writings.  His 
great  mind  was  aware,  that  in  fome 
kinds  of  contention  the  very  act  of  en- 
gaging is  difgrace.  He  perfectly  under- 
stood an  important  truth,  which  few  in- 
deed of  his  fraternity  have  had  fpirit 
enough  to  confide  in,  or  temper  fufficient 
to  attend  to,  I  mean,  a  maxim  which  he 

exprefies 
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cxprefles  mod  happily  himfelf  in  clofing 
one  of  his  admirable  Ramblers,  and,  if 
my  memory  deceives  me  not,  it  runs 
thus  :  "Whatever  be  the  motive  to  in- 
<c  fult,  it  is  always  bed  to  overlook  it; 
"  for  folly  fcarcely  can  deferve  refent- 
iC  ment,  and  malice  is  puniflied  by  neg- 
"  left." 

THE     COLONEL, 

An  excellent  maxim,  I  grant  you,  in 
many  cafes;  and  it  reflects  as  much  ho- 
nour on  the  preacher,  as  a  good  fermon 
on  humility  would  reflect  on  a  certain 
prelate  of  our  acquaintance,  whole  ge- 
neral demeanor  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe, 
that  he  knew  not  even  the  name  of 
that  virtue.  The  forbearance  of  John- 
fon,  according  to  your  own  account  of 
it,  was  the  offspring,  not  of  charity  but 

of 
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of  pride.  He  did  not  throw,  indeed, 
upon  paper,  any  deliberate  invective 
againft:  his  opponents  j  but  we  learn, 
from  the  diligent  retailers  of  his  con- 
vention, that  his  common  difcourfe 
was  a  continued  dream  of  farcafms 
againft  all  who  did  not  blindly  acquiefce 
in  his  dogmatical  decifions ;  fo  that  the 
commendation  due  to  his  pacific  con- 
duel,  if  rigidly  examined,  amounts  only 
to  this — he  never  drew  out  his  heavy 
artillery  againft  his  enemies,  becaufe  he 
thought  that  he  could  demolilh  them 
with  lefs  trouble,  and  more  fecurity  to 
himfelf,  by  the  fnap  of  a  pocket  pidol. 

LADY     CAROLINE. 

Come,   come,   my  dear  champions, 

this  is  but  an  idle,   and,   I  think,   an 

3  unfair 
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pnfair    fort   of    fkirmifh.     I    mud    be 
the  arbiter  of  your  contefts,    not  only 
as  to  the  iffuc,  but  the  mode  of  con- 
dueling  it.     Like  the  prefident  at  one 
of  our  ancient  tournaments,  I  mud  fee 
that  the  knights  engage  only  in  a  ge- 
nerous and  friendly  conflict. — Let  each 
be  as  zealous  as  he  pleafes  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  his  own  idol,  but  with- 
out reviling  that  of  his  antagonid.     I 
profcribe,  therefore,  all  bitter  farcafms, 
as  poifoncd  weapons,  that  ought  to  be 
banifiied  from  our  lids.     To  drop  my 
metaphor,  which,    I  confefs,   I  cannot 
very  well  fupport,  let  me  remind  you, 
that  I  expect  a  full  and  candid  compa- 
rifon   of    the    two   illudrious    authors 
whom  you  refpeftivcly  admire. 


THE 
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THE     ARCHDEACON. 

My  dear  Lady,  the  very  idea  of  fuch 
a  comparifon,  is  enough  to  make  our 
lately  departed  Moralift  feel  a  fpafm  of 
indignation  in  his  grave, 

THE     COLONEL. 

If  we  might  literally  interpret  one  of 
the  many  poets  whom  your  Moralift  has 
vilified,  and  exclaim  with  Gray, 

E'en  in  our  afhes  live  their  wonted  fires, 

then,  indeed,  I  fbould  apprehend  th.it 
theduft  of  Johnfon  might  be  difturbed, 
by  our  comparing  him  to  a  writer  whom 
he  feems  to  have  hated  with  theological 
bitternefs,  and  whofe  reputation  he  at- 
tempted to  ftab  with  the  fliort,  but  en- 
7  venomed 
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venomcd  dagger  of  a  vindictive  monk* 
But  though  I  am  far  from  thinking  your 
favourite  fo  virtuous  and  pure  a  cha- 
racter as  you  feem  to  do,  I  can  readily 
believe  that  his  foul  is  now  happily 
purified  from  that  leaven  of  four  infir- 
mity, which  debafed,  I  mud  confefs, 
in  my  eftimation,  his  fingular  and  ex- 
alted powers.  I  can  believe,  that  if 
his  afhes  were  indeed  infulted  by  any 
indecent  outrage  (which  Heaven  forbid) 
his  fpirit  now,  like  that  of  Pompey, 
defcribed  by  Lucan, 

Would /mile  at  the  vain  malice  of  bis  foe, 
And  pity  impotent  mankind  below. 

Believe  me,  I  am  fo  far  from  being 
an  enemy  to  his  memory,  that  I  think 
his  writings  and  his  life  are  both  worthy 

of 
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of  being  ftudied.  In  both,  we  may  find 
much  to  admire  and  emulate,  with  much 
to  cenfurc  and  avoid.  With  both,  I 
would  only  wifh  to  take  fuch  liberty  as 
he  feems  to  allow,  where  he  tells  us, 
that,  "  if  we  owe  regard  to  the  me* 
"  mory  of  the  dead,  there  is  yet  more 
cf  refpect  to  be  paid  to  knowledge,  to 
cc  virtue,  and  to  truth  V 

LADY      CAROLINE. 

Very  well,  my  dear,  decent  brother  1 
After  your  paying  fo  fcrious  and  juft  a 
compliment  to  the  grave  of  his  revered 
Moralift,  I  think  the  Archdeacon  can- 
not in  courtefy  decline  your  challenge, 
or  imagine  that  the  honour  of  his  client 
may  be  v/ounded  by  a  candid  difcuffion 
of  his  caufe. 

Kamblcr,  K°  60. 

THJB 
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THE      ARCHDEACON. 

Before  I  fpeak  a  word  in  reply  to 
the  Colonel,  allow  me  to  afk  your 
Ladyfhipone  whimfical  queftion  : — You 
know  that  wc  all  love  and  revere  you 
as  a  matronly  model  of  female  virtues. 
Confcious  of  fuch  a  character,  fhould 
you  not  blufh  with  indignation  at  the 
thought  of  being  compared  to  the  cele- 
brated Ninon,  or  to  any  more  accom- 
pliihed  courtezan,  if  any  fuch  can  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  gallantry? 

LADV      CAROLINE. 

Your  queftion  is,  indeed,  ratherwhim- 
fical ;  and,  if  I  wifhed  to  evade  it,  per- 
haps I  might  juftly  fay,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  lawyers,  it  is  not  a  cafe  in 
point.— But,  as  I  am  eager  to  promote 

the 
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the  friendly  debate  to  which  my  brother 
has  invited  you,  I  will  be  very  frank 
in  my  anfwer,  and  tell  you  my  genuine 
feelings  on  your  fanciful  fuppofition. 
If  the  odd  comparifon  you  fugged  was 
candidly  made,  and  chiefly  to  fhew 
what  a  different  affcmblage  of  virtues 
and  failings  may  be  found  in  different 
fituations  (for  all  mortals,  you  know, 
have  fome  failings,  and  I  am  far  from 
thinking  thofe  of  Ninon  the  only  ble- 
mishes that  may  be  found  in  our  fex) ; 
if,  I  fay,  your  odd  comparifon  was  con- 
dueled  with  that  extreme  delicacy  which 
it  certainly  requires,  I  believe    ■ 

THE       COLONEL. 

Believe,  indeed,  my  dear  prude  I— 
Come  i  if  you  arc  not  confident  enough 
to  fpeak  the  true  language  of  your 

heart, 
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heart,  let  me  be  its  interpreter,  and 
fay,  you  are  convinced  that  fuch  a  com- 
panion would  rather  plcafe  than  offend 
you. — There  is  a  fxmple  female  fecret, 
which  every  man>  who  has  ftudied  the 
fair  fex  with  moderate  afiiduity  and 
intelligence,  muft  have  difcovered,  and 
it  is  this :— The  women  who  are  moft 
faithful  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  flili 
delight  in  being  told  that  they  are  equal 
in  lovelinefs  to  the  famoufly  elegant 
daughters  of  frailty;  and  I  queftion, 
if  the  cunning  UlyfTes  himfelf  could 
have  flattered  Penelope  more  agreeably, 
than  by  telling  her  me  was  as  graceful 
as  Helen, 

LADY     CAROLINE. 

I  am  not  furprized  at  this  fentiment 
from  an  idolater  of  Chcfterficld.    But 

D  I  will 
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I  will  anfwer  your  maxim  by  another, 
which  approaches,  I  believe,  much 
nearer  to  truth  : — The  men  who  fancy 
themfelves  mod  deeply  Hulled  in  the 
fcicncc  of  reading  the  female  heart,  are 
generally  the  greateft  drangers  to  its 
moft  delicate  fenfations. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Your  Ladyfhip  is  certainly  right ;  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  fined  work  in 
the  creation,  is  not  comprehended  in 
the  grofs  or  vain  ideas  of  a  libertine. 

THE      COLONEL. 

I  vehemently  proted  againd  your  ap- 
plying that  title  to  my  client -,  as  I  have 
engaged  to  prove  him  as  perfect  in  his 
morals  as  your  celebrated  Sage. 

LADY 
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LADY      CAROLINE. 

Be  calm,  then,  my  dear  enthufiaft  j 
for  what  I  want  to  hear  is,  a  full,  candid, 
and  fimplc  (latcment  of  the  real  merits 
and  fillings  in  the  two  celebrated  per- 
fons  we  are  canvafling :  I  wifh  to  have 
a  fair,  comparative  eftimate  of  both, 
according  to  your  own  plan  of  confi- 
dering  them  ;  firfl:,  in  their  general 
character,  as  men  or  citizens  j  fecondly, 
as  moralifts,  or  periodical  lecturers  on 
life  and  manners ;  finally,  as  writers, 
regarding  only  their  ftyle. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Pray  do  not  reprefs  the  Colonel's  en- 
thufiafm,  becaufe  he  is  one  of  the  very 
few  men  who  may  grow  warm  in  a  bad 
caufe,  without  catching  any  infection 

D  2  from 
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from  the  depravity  he  defends  :  indeed, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  found,  it  is 
his  own  goodnefs  that  makes  him  the 
zealous  advocate  of  vice  -,  for  the  truth 
is,  he  has  himfelf  fo  generous  and 
pure  a  heart,  with  fuch  a  quick  delight- 
ful perception  of  elegance  and  wit,  that 
he  gives  the  poflcflbr  of  thefe  enchant- 
ing qualities,  unbounded  credit  for 
virtues  which  were  foreign  to  his  na- 
ture, 

THE     COLONEL. 

I  afk  your  pardon,  my  dear  flattering 
encomiaft.  I  mull  not  allow  you,  in 
thus  holding  out  an  unmerited  and 
dazzling  crown  to  your  antagonifl,  to 
trip  up  his  heels  without  beginning  to 
wreftle*    You  miftake  me  entirely,  if 

you 
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you  fuppofe  that  I  confider  my  Lord 
Cheflerfield  as  a  perfect  character, 

"  Afaultlejs  monfier%   which  the  world 
ne'er Jaw  ," 

or  as  even  poflefled  of  that  true  great- 
nefs  and  purity  which  fome  of  our  Eng- 
lifh  worthies  have  attained.  I  only  fays 
that  with  fplcndid  and  mod  engaging 
talents,  he  had  neither  more  nor  worfe 
vices  than  your  exalted  Philofophcr,  and 
that  he  is  no  lefs  entitled  to  the  kind 
remembrance  of  his  country.  This,  I 
think,  an  impartial  difcuflion  of  their 
lives  and  compofitions  may  render  as 
evident,  as  it  is  that  they  were  both  be- 
ings of  the  human  fpecies. 

D  J  LADV 
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LADY     CAROLINE. 

However  ftrong  and  fincere  you  may 
be  in  this  opinion,  I  doubt  a  little  your 
being  able  to  perfuade  even  our  candid 
Archdeacon  to  agree  with  you  ;  and,  I 
believe,  the  good  folks  of  the  world, 
in    general,  who  delight   in   that  fhort 
and  cafy  mode  of  proving   their  great 
love  for  goodnefs,  which  they  find   in 
idolizing  a  name  for  imaginary  perfec- 
tion ;    thefe     good    people   would    be 
fhocked  at  your  idea,  and  perhaps  ex- 
claim againft  you,  as  a  horrid  profligate, 
endeavouring  to  confound  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong  :  but,  as  wc 
give  you  full  credit  for  motives  direclly 
oppofite  to  thefe,  I  beg  we  may  purfue 
this  amufing  difquifition.     Some  fami- 
liar words  of  Johnfon,  that  I  have  jufl: 

recollected, 
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recollected,  fugged  to  me  a  plan  for 
purfuing  it,  in  the  faireft  and  mod  fatif- 
fa&ory  manner.  You  may  remember, 
in  the  journal  of  his  fellow-traveller, 
when  he  is  difplcafed  with  Lord  Hailes, 
"  for  publifhing  only  fuch  memorials 
cc  and  letters  as  were  unfavourable  for 
cc  the  Stuart  family,  he  fays,  If  a  man 
"  fairly  warns  you,  I  am  to  give  all 
ff  the  ill,  do  you  find  the  good,  he 
<c  may.*' — Do  not  you  recollect  this 
paflage,  my  friend.  I  am  fure  my  bro- 
ther does;  becaufe,  though  I  cannot  re- 
peat the  wjiole  fentence  regularly,  I 
know  it  ends  with  thofe  remarkable 
words,  "  I  would  tell  truth  of  the  two 
"  Georges,  or  of  that  fcoundrcl  King 
"  William :"  words,  I  believe,  that  have 
had  no  little  fhare  in  kindling  the  Co- 
lonel's animofity  againfl:  your  Philofo- 

D  4  pher. 
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pher. — But  let  us  adopt  the  preceding 
maxim,  of  one  giving  all  the  good,  and 
another  finding  the  ill.     Let  the  Arch- 
deacon  begin,  by   ferting    forth   every 
thing  that  tends  to  exalt  and  throw  a 
luftre  on   his  favourite    Moralift;    my 
brother  may  add  the  dark  touches,  but 
without  any  farcaftic  aggravation  of  the 
defects    he   may   difcover. — Then   ex- 
change   your    office ;    let    the  Divine 
freely  difplay  all  the  vices   of  Chefter- 
field,   and  the  Soldier  appear,   I  will 
not    fay    his    defender,   but  his   apo- 
logift. 

THE     COLONEL, 

Agreed  ! 

THE     ARCHDEACON, 

Your  Ladyfhip  is  undoubtedly  very 
good,  to  aflign  me  only  that  fort  of  tafk 

in 
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in  which  my  duty  and  inclination  may 
go  hand  in  hand;  for,  according  to  your 
inflru&ions,  I  have  only  to  (hew  the 
genuine  dignity  of  the  genius  and  virtue 
I  admire,  and  to  point  out  the  real  de- 
formity of  that  difiblute  elegance,  which 
has  made,  I  think,  too  favourable  an 
impreflion  on  the  fancy  of  my  friend. 
Yet,  honourable  and  pleafing  as  I  muft 
own  the  office  you  have  allotted  n.c, 
I  mud  alfo  confefs,  what  happens,  I  be- 
lieve, very  frequently  to  men  furprized 
by  unexpected  honours,  that  I  feel  my 
mind  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the 
fplendor  of  my  charge,  and  that  I  am 
diftrefled  by  no  little  fear  of  disappoint- 
ing your  expectation.— But  let  me  re- 
flect how  I  may  beft  fhew  my  obedience 
to  the  fpirit,  though  not  the  letter  of 
your  command.  To  enumerate  all 
1  particulars 
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particulars  that  do  honour  to  Johnfon,  is 
what  I  am  ill-prepared  to  do,  and  what, 
indeed,  could  hardly  be  done  in  conver- 
fation  ;  for  it  would  be  to  give  an  cx- 
tcnfivc  review  of  a  long,  laborious  life, 
continually  ennobled  by  new  acquifitions 
of  knowledge,  or  by  new  acls  of  good- 
nefs  and  magnanimity.  I  mufl  content 
myfelf  with  only  Hating  to  you,  as 
forcibly  as  I  can,  a  few  of  the  moll 
linking  confiderations,  that  have  con- 
fpired  to  imprefs  me  with  peculiar  ve- 
neration for  this  rare  and  exalted  charac- 
ter. Let  me  remind  you,  then,  that  he 
was  the  fon  of  a  petty,  provincial,  nccef- 
fitous  bookfcller ;  that,  fo  far  from  hav- 
ing received  any  external  advantages 
from  nature,  his  figure  was  hideous, 
even  in  youth,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
Pope,  you  know,  was  afraid  he  could 

hardly 
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hardly  be  admitted  as  a  preceptor  into 
a  noble  family,  from  the  horrid  convul- 
fivc  diftortions  with  which  he  was  af- 
flicted.— Good    Heaven  1   when  I  con- 
fider  from  what  humble  and  difadvan- 
tagcous  obfeurity  he  ftartcd,  and  what 
pure   eminence    he  attained,    although 
penury,  deformity,  and  difeafe  were  con- 
fpiring   to  impede  his  advancement,  I 
not  only  perceive  the  marvellous  merits 
of  the  man,  but   feel  a  fublime  delight 
in  contemplating  the  native  powers  of 
genius,    and    the    genuine   dignity   of 
fcience,  fupported  only  by  virtue. 

THE     COLONEL. 

Forgive  me,  if  I  remark  a  little  mif- 
take  in  your  eftimate  : — what  you  con- 
fider  as  impediments  in  his  way,  were 
fprings  that  pufhed  him  forward,— From. 

hi* 
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his  own  account  of  his  feelings,  he  mud 
have  had  fuch  a  conftitutional  indo- 
lence, that  I  queftion  if  any  motive,  lefs 
cogent  than  poverty,  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  fupport  the  burthen  of 
literary  labour — except  perhaps  his  fe- 
cond  fpur  of  perfonal  deformity,  which, 
"  in  a  great  Wit  (to  ufe  the  words  of 
4c  your  old  philofophical  acquaintance 
u  my  Lord  Bacon)   is  an  advantage  to 

€t  rifin&  *•" — But  I  a^c  your  pardon  for 
interrupting  you  fo  foon,  as  I  dare  fay 
you  have  many  more  obfervations  to  fa- 
vour us  with,  that  may  fall  within  the 
firft  divifion  of  our  fubjccT,  as  my  fitter 
has  chalked  it  out  for  us,  and  illuftratc 
the  character  of  Johnfon  as  a  man. 

9  Bacon's  Eflay  on  Deformity. 


THE 
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THE     ARCHDEACON, 

Recollect,  my  dear  Colonel,  the  beau- 
tiful verfes  that  you  repeated  at  break- 
fafl  with  fo  much  cnthufiafm,  and  with 
perfect  fympathy  in  the  fentiment  they 
exprefs : 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  bard  it  is  to  climb 
Thefteep  where  fame's  proud  temple  fhines 

afar  ! 
Ah !  who  can  tell  how  many  afoulfublime 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  ft ar, 
And  wagd  with  fortune  an  eternal  war  ; 
Check*  d  by  the  feoff of pride,  by  envy' s  frown^ 
And  poverty's  unconquerable  bar  *  / 

Thoufands  have  had  the  aid  of  thofe 
fprings  which  you  confider  as  inftru- 

0  Beaute's  Minftrel. 

mental 
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mental  to  the  elevation  of  Johnfon,  but 
how  few  have  rifen,  1  will  not  fay  to 
equal,  but  even  to  fimilar  diftin&ion  ! 
Recoiled,  that  from  an  obfeure,  necef- 
fitous,  and  unfightly  being,  he  raifed 
himfelf,  not  into  pomp  and  opulence,  for 
he  had  a  noble  contempt  of  both,  but 
into  that  more  enviable  eminence  of 
character,  which  enabled  him  to  aflb- 
ciatc  with  the  rich,  the  powerful,  or 
the  accomplished,  and  made  him  uni- 
vcrfally  revered,  as  the  great  teacher  of 
morality,  to  the  mod  enlightened  na- 
tion, of  the  globe*—  If  we  furvcy  him  in 
the  period  of  his  early  difficulties  and 
diilrcfles,  in  that  ftate,  which  has  in- 
duced fo  many  needy  adventurers  to 
act  the  part  of  a  literary  Therfites,  and 
obtain  a  miferable  ftipend  by  ludicrous 
fcurrility  or  declamatory  malevolence, 
3  how 
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how   different,   how  pure,  and,  I    may 
fay,  how  magnanimous  was  his  employ- 
ment ?  When  his  firft  profped  of  fup- 
porting  himfelf  as  a  poet  was  bhfted, 
by  the  failure  of  his  Irene  (a  perform- 
ance, I  own,  that  could  not  fuccecd,  for 
his  genius  was  confefledly  not  dramatic) 
his  high  fpirit  difdained  to  debafe  itfelf 
either  by  flattery  or  detraction,  the  two 
ordinary  rcfources  of  an  indigent,  difap- 
pointed  author.     He  fought   a   refuge 
from  the  miferics  of  want,  in  working 
on  that  ufeful,  that  ftupendous  monu- 
ment of  literary  labour,  his  dictionary, 
or  in  producing  thofe  periodical  papers, 
which   are  juflly   regarded   as   mader- 
picces  of  moral  admonition — Indeed  of 
finding  him  betrayed   by  penury   into 
vicious  or  dishonourable  occupation,  we 
find  him  noc  only  labouring  moft  lau- 
dably 
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dabJy  for  the  real  good  of  mankind,  but 
leading  a  life  as  pure  as  thofe  fublime 
leflbns  of  morality  which  he  bellowed 
upon  the  world. — We  find  him,  though 
under  the  preflure  of  indigence,  yet  con- 
triving to  exert  that  virtue  of  noblcft 
luftre,  which  mod  dignifies  the  opulent 
and  the  great ;  I  allude  to  his  charity, 
which  was  fo  perfect,  fo  truly  chriftian, 
that  he  was  ready  to  fhare  the  little  pit- 
tance he  had  with  any  brother  in  dif- 
trefs,  more  neccflitous  than  himfclf.— 
Recollect,  I  befeech  you,  that  mar- 
vellous effort  of  a  great  and  a  tender 
mind,  the  compofition  of  his  admirable 
Raflfelas,  in  a  few  days  and  nights,  for 
the  purpofe  of  relieving  a  fick  and  indi- 
gent mother. — Heavens !  my  dear  Co- 
lonel, if  fuch  an  act  of  literary  heroifm 
had  been  difplayed  among  your  admired 

Athenians, 
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Athenians,  they  would  have  raifed  a  fta- 
tue  to  the  author,  in  fomc  diftinguifh- 
cd  part  of  their  city,  and  have  worlhip- 
ped  him  as  an  amiable  demi-god,  whom 
filial  piety  had  exalted  to  the  liars. 

LADY     CAROLINE. 

Well  obferved,  my  good  friend  I  you 
-will  certainly  make  a  convert  of  me,  for 
tears  ftart  into  my  eyes  whenever  I  hear 
a  great  character  celebrated  for  uncom- 
mon tendernefs  or  generofity  to  a  pa- 
rent; and  I  am  wonderfully  difpofed  to* 
admit,  that  finglc  virtue  as  a  fufficient 
proof  of  perfection. 

THE     COLONEL. 

I  have  ever  allowed,  that  there  are 
feveral  glorious  points  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Johnfon  :  you  have  feized  and  dif- 

E  played 
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played  them  very  forcibly. — I  perfectly 
comprehend  your  pointed  addrefs  to  mc 
concerning  our  old   friends  the  Athe- 
nians.  You  allude  to  my  having  faid, 
lad  night,  that  much  as  Johnfon  had 
been  celebrated    for    his    intimate    ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  literature,  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  true  atticifm,  or  of 
Roman  urbanity,  in  all  his  compofitions, 
I  really  think  fo — but  of  that  when  we 
come  to  fpeak  of  his  writings.  At  pre- 
fent,  I  am  to  confine  myfelf  to  his  cha- 
racter as  a  man;  and  in  that  point  of 
view,  you  mud  forgive  me  for  faying, 
that  however  great  his  faculties  and  vir- 
tues may  have  been,  they  were  evidently 
balanced  by  imperfections  of  equal  mag- 
nitude and  weight.    As  to  your  remark 
on  the  marvellous  purity  of  your  Mo- 
ralift  in  domeftic  life,  I  will  only  make 

this 
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this  fhort  reply :— If  I  thought  it  decent 
or  fair  to  purfue  fuch  a  fcrutiny,  I  am 
convinced,  by  the  report  of  his  afib- 
dates,  that  we  fhould  find  his  early  days 
as  much  difgraced  by  a&ual  Iicentiouf- 
nefs,  as  thofe  of  my  noble  client,  whom 
you  have  called  a  libertine.— But  woe 
to  the  man,  who  from  wanton  or  male- 
volent curiofity,  attempts  to  violate  the 
facred  recefles  of  domeflic  privacy,  for 
the  mifchievous  fatisfa&ion  of  expofing 
the  fecret  or  forgotten  fins  of  the  illuf* 
trious  dead.  Far  be  it  from  us,  my 
friend, 

tr  iTo  draw  fuch  frailties  from  tbiir  dread 
"  abode" 

I  will  not  therefore  allow  myfelf  to 
fpeak  of  any  but  his  moft  open  and  fclf- 

E  2  evident 
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evident    imperfections.      Thefe   indeed 
were  fo  great,  that  whenever  1  review 
his  character  in  my  mind,  he  is  one  mo- 
ment an  object  of  my  idolatry,  and  the 
next  of  my  abhorrence.     For,  if  I  re- 
collect what  you    have  fo  juftly  com- 
mended, his  noble  readinefs  to  relieve 
the  diftrefTcd,  I  remember  alfo,  that  he 
was  an  abfolute  Cain,  who  could   not 
bear   to   behold    the   accepted  facrifice 
of  a  brother.    Indeed  he  aflaffinated  not 
a  fingle  Abel,  but  continually  levelled 
his  murderous  farcafms  againft  the  li- 
terary life  of  all  his  numerous  brethren, 
the  whole  tribe  of  our  contemporary  au- 
thors.    I  believe  it  would  be  impofliblc 
to  name  one  of  this  tribe,  to  whom  he 
ever   gave   a   full   and   fair  portion  of 
praife  untainted  by  envy  ;  and  if  we  re- 
view his  poetical  Biography,  we  ihall  find 

his 
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his  detractive  malevolence  mod  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  lives  of  thofc  who  lived 
and  wrote  in  his  own  time. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  extenuate  the 
bafenefs  of  fuch  envy,  by  calling  it  uni- 
versal— on  the  contrary,  I  am  perfuad- 
ed  it  is  by  no  means  fo  common  as  we 
imagine  ;  and  we  may  thus  account  for 
the  frequent  imputation  of  this  hateful 
quality,  where  it  has  not  really  exifled: 
—All  human  works  mud  have  fome  im- 
perfections, and  in  every  art  a  profef- 
fional  judge  will  fee  and  feel  thefe  with 
peculiar  quicknefs  and  force.  He  may 
fairly  defcribe  them  according  to  his 
feelings;  yet,  his  defcription  being  much 
ftronger  than  the  imprcflion  which  the 
object  has  made  on  lefs  qualified  judges, 

E  3  will 
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will  to  them,  perhaps,  appear  as  the  fug«. 
geftion  of  envy,  though  in  truth  it  is 
no  more  than  the  natural  rcfult  of  in* 
telligcnt  and  keen  perception, 

THE     COLONEL. 

Your  reafoning  is  fo  ingcnioufly good- 
natured,  that,  for  the  honour  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  I  fhall  wifh  to  find  it 
generally  true. — In  the  cafe  of  Johnfon, 
however,  I  am  fo  far  from  being  able 
to  admit  it,  that  I  am  convinced,  if  we 
can  on  any  occafions  exculpate  him  from 
the  charge  of  envious  detraction,  it 
mu(t  be  on  very  oppofite  principles—* 
not  from  the  warmth  and  acutenefs,  but, 
to  fpeak  in  his  own  phraie,  the  frigidity 
of  his  feelings.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
he  was  not  fafhioned  by  education,  by 
habit,  or  by  the  original  texture  of  his, 

frame. 
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frame,  to  enjoy  any  nice  difcernment 
of  real  delicacy,  in  life,  in  manners, 
or  in  compofition.  Jn  truth,  it  is 
hardly  poflible  that  fuch  difcernment 
could  exift  in  a  man  whofe  common 
behaviour  was  as  coarfe  as  his  pafftons 
were  turbulent,  and  who  fhews  us,  in 
every  point  of  view,  that  detractive 
malignity,  and  over-bearing  arrogance, 
were  his  prevailing  characterises, 

TUB     ARCHDEACON, 

Surely  I  may  retort  upon  you,  with 
more  juftice,  that  it  is  not  poffible  for 
thefe  odious  qualities  to  have  prevailed 
in  a  character,  whofe  name  is  held  up 
to  public  veneration  by  fuch  a  little 
hod  of  recording  friends~in  a  man 
whofe  talents  and  virtues  afford  fuch 
ample  ground  for  panegyric,  that  his 

£  4  death 
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death  has  almoft  converted  the  whole 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  into  biogra- 
phers or  memorial  ids. 

THE     COLONEL. 

Well  might  the  ghoft  of  Johnfon 
exclaim,  with  poor  JafHer  in  the  tra- 
gedy, 


a 


Hide  me  from  my  friends  !" 


For  it  is  indifputably  true,  that  his 
moral  character  has  funk,  in  the  good 
opinion  of  the  world,  in  proportion  as 
the  memorials  have  appeared  which 
were  defignccl  to  do  him  honour.  In- 
deed, it  frequently  happens,  that  an 
injudicious  partizan  does  more  mifchicf 
to  his  idol,  than  the  word  of  enemies. 
But*  as  the  little  flock  of  his  biogra- 
phers, 
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phers,  though  certainly  not  birds  of 
the  fame  feather,  are  all  amufing  in 
their  way,  I  am  far  from  wifhing  to 
flrengthen  my  arguments  in  our  debate 
by  treating  them  with  afperity.  I  fhall 
only  fay,  therefore,  what,  if  the  lady 
who  leads  the  band  were  prefent  to 
hear  me,  flie  would  nor,  I  truft,  consi- 
der as  any  breach  of  that  courteous 
refpeel,  which  is  furely  due  both  to 
her  fcx,  and  to  her  talents :— I  /hall 
only  fay,  that  this  little  tribe  of  bio- 
graphers ftrike  my  fancy  as  a  group 
of  bufy  children,  who  having  got  a 
gilt  (hilling,  are  very  eager  to  exhibit 
it  as  a  guinea,  each  rubbing  it  with  an 
air  of  confidence,  to  encreafe  its  golden 
luftre,  but  fhewing,  alas  1  at  every  rub, 
ftill  more  of  that  bafer  metal,   which 

they 
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they  are  all  Co  folicitous  to  reprefent 
as  gold, 

THE     ARCHDEACON, 

Not   fo,    my   good   friend. — Let  us 
rather  call  them  an  honed,  philofophi- 
cal  fct  of  people,  who,  in  analyfing  a 
magnificent  mafs  of  the  riched  metal, 
tell   us   truly  the   real   weight  of   the 
pure  ore,    and  fairly  exhibit   the  little 
portion   of  natural   drofs    which    their 
experiments   difcovcred. — But    to   quit 
our    metaphor,    and    fpeak    the   plain 
language  of  truth  and  rcafon  ;    Is  not 
the  incefifant  kindnefs,    the  lading  ve- 
neration, which  Johnfon   has   received 
from  his  mod  intimate  afibciates,  a  full 
proof,  in  itfclf,  that  his  excellencies  as 
a  man,   and  a  companion,   were  infi- 
nitely fuperior  to  his  failings?    What 

more 
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more  touching  fed  of  merit  csui  we 
defire  for  any  character,  than  to  find, 
that  he  was  revered,  even  to  idolatry, 
by  his  friends  ?  Does  not  the  high 
reputation  of  Socrates  reft:  folcly  on 
this  foundation  t  He  has  been  the  idol 
of  fucceeding  ages,  becaufe  he  was 
juftly  idolized  by  thofc  faithful  and 
accomplifhed  recorders  of  his  compa- 
nionable perfections,  Xenophon  and 
Plato. 

THE     COLONEL, 

Afluredly :— and  as  often  as  we  review 
their  affectionate  accounts  of  him,  par- 
ticularly the  very  fwect  and  fimplc 
portrait  exhibited  by  the  firft,  we  fym- 
pathize  in  the  tender  enthufiafm  of  the 
friendly  mernorialift",  But  what  would 
the  world  have  thought  of  the  great 

Pagan 
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Pagan  Sage,  if  his  fair  and  elegant 
friend  Afpafia  had  left  us  a  little  book 
of  philofophical  anecdotes,  in  which 
we  might  read,  that  the  great  philofo- 
phcr  had  rewarded  her,  for  allowing 
him  a  noble  apartment,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  her  magnificent  houfe,  by 
teazing,  with  argumentative  and  impe- 
rious petulance,  her  good,  aged  mo- 
ther ?  What  would  the  world  have 
thought  of  him,  if  Xenophon  had 
given  us  the  narrative  of  an  excurfion, 
made  to  amufe  his  inftructivc  m after, 
by  (hewing  him  the  bleak  mountains 
of  Thrace,  and  had  told  us,  that  when 
he  prefented  him  to  his  venerable  old 
father,  who  dwelt  in  that  country,  the 
Sage,  inftead  of  entertaining  his  re- 
fpc&able  hod  with  colloquial  wifdom, 
worried  him  fo  ferocioufly,    that  the 

lucklefs 
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luckkTs  difciplc  mud  have  wifhed  for 
a  muzzle,  to  fecure  his  parent  from  the 
mouth  of  the  outrageous  brute,  whom 
he  had  ventured  to  lead  from  Athens 
to  a  diflant  province,    for  the  fake  of 
fhewing  him  as  a  confummatc  philo- 
sopher ?  Again,  I  may  fay,  what  would 
the  world  have  thought  of  him,  if  the 
fublime  Plato  himfelf  had  reprefented 
his   admirable    inftruclor  as   the   mod 
fclfifli  and  difgufting  glutton  that  ever 
appeared  at  a  table  ?  —  Such  are  the 
points  of  view  in  which  your  favourite 
Moralift  has  been  exhibited  to  us  by  his 
various    biographical  affociates.     Your 
excellent  memory,  my  good  friend,  will 
readily  fuggeft  the  paflages  to  which  I 
have  alluded.     I  am  far  from  fufpeft- 
ing  all  or  any  one  of  thefe  writers  of 
a  treacherous  intention  to  degrade  their 
4  hero ; 
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hero  ; — yet,  what  enemies  could  have 
contributed  more  to  his  degradation 
as  a  man,  in  the  eyes  of  every  candid 
and  impartial  reader  ? — I  will  not  fay  it 
has  happened  by  their  fault ;  let  us 
call  it  rather  a  fatality,  for  the  accom- 
plifluncnt  of  literary  juftice —  and  ic 
affords  us  an  incentive  to  univcrfal  can* 
dour  and  benevolence,  to  contemplate 
the  man,  who  had  written  the  lives  of 
many  with  a  great  portion  of  detractive 
malignity,  dcflined  to  have  memorials 
of  himfelf  fo  written,  by  a  fuccefiion 
of  his  friends,  that  his  character  muft 
fink  in  the  public  eftecm,  exactly  as 
fad  as  their  friendly  records  appear. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  ;  for  I  can- 
not perceive,  in  my  own  mind,  the  effect 

that 
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that  you  fuppofe  univcrfal.  I  cannot 
perceive  that  I  ought  to  eftcem  him  the 
lefs  as  a  man  of  virtue,  becaufe  I  am 
told  it  was  his  cuftom  to  eat  in  eager 
filence;  though,  I  confefs,  it  does  not 
appear  very  confident  with  die  delicacy 
of  friendiriip,  to  commemorate  a  pecu- 
liarity fo  difgufting. 

THE     COLONEL. 

Well,  my  good  friend,  we  will  not 
argue  this  point.  In  favour  of  your 
great  Moralift,  I  confent  to  ftrike  the 
name  of  gluttony  from  the  catalogue  of 
vices.  But  allow  me  to  afic  you,  if 
you  could  revere  even  the  Pagan  Socra- 
tes, as  a  philofopher,  on  finding  him 
deficient  in  thofe  primary  conftituents 
of  a  great  moral  character,  juftice  and 
fortitude  f 

THE 
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THE      ARCHDEACON. 

Mod  certainly  not  -,  and,  let  me  add, 
that  my  veneration  for  Johnfon  is  partly 
founded  on  my  idea  of  his  having  pof- 
fcflcd  thofc  noble  qualities  in  a  fuper- 
lativc  degree. 

THE      COLONEL. 

To  mc  he  appears  defective  in  both. 
Indeed  \vc  violate  the  name  of  Juflice, 
when  we  fuppofe  her  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  fpirit  of  a  man  who  inceflantly  de- 
tracted from  all  eminent  characters, 
and  who  hardly  allowed  any  mortals  to 
differ  from  him  in  opinion,  without  rc- 
prefenting  them  as  worthlefs  or  infigni- 
ficant ;  yet  Johnfon,  for  fome  time,  con- 
trived to  fupport  a  moral  reputation  as 
marvelloufly  as  Mithridates  fupported 

his 
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his  life.  Your  Philofophcr,  after  forti- 
fying his  good  name  by  many  tumid 
fcntcnccs  of  morality,  ventured  on  fuch 
envious  gratifications  as  would  have 
been  immediate  death  to  the  credit  of 
any  other  man  •,  and  the  chemical  king 
of  Pontus,  you  know,  as  hiftorians  in- 
form us,  after  breakfafting  on  antidotes 
ventured  to  dine  fafcly  on  poifon. 

THE      ARCHDEACON, 

Take  care,  my  lively  friend,  that  you 
arc  not  hurried  yourfclf  into  the  very 
injuftice  which  you  impute  to  my  Phi- 
lofophcr. I  allow  you,  that  his  (trong 
and  gloomy  imagination  very  frequently 
difcoloured  his  judgment.  I  lament  the 
prejudices  which  led  him  to  infult  the 
poetic  genius  of  Gray,  and  the  genuine 
philanthropic  heroifm  of  our  political 

F  faviour. 
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faviour,  King  William.  Yet  many  al- 
lowances ought  to  be  made  for  the  pre- 
judices of  his  early  life,  and  that  terrific 
ftructure  of  his  nerves,  which  gave  fo 
dark  a  tinge  to  his  mind.  As  he  coura- 
gcoufly  fpoke  his  true  fentiments  on  all 
occafions,  it  is  furcly  evident,  that  he 
poflefTcd  the  fpirit  of  intentional  judice, 
at  lead,  and  of  unqueftionablc  fortitude. 
Where  he  was  midaken,  let  us  rather 
pity  his  errors,  than  emulate  his  acrimo- 
nious feverity. 

THE     COLONEL* 

With  all  my  heart,  when  I  have  once 
convinced  you  how  very  far  he  was  from 
being  that  accompli (hed,  practical  Mo- 
ral id,  which  you  feem  to  have  fuppofed, 
and  how  inferior,  at  lead  in  my  edima- 
tion,  to    that   calumniated  nobleman, 

whom 
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whom  with  a  proud  bafencfs,  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  he  firft  complimented,  and  then 
infulted,  without  any  real  provocation. 
— Such  was  the  juflicc  of  your  great  Mo* 
ralift;  who  has  indeed  as  little  claim  to 
critical  mercy  as  any  man  can  have  ;  for 
he  was  himfelf  a  black  huflar  in  the 
field  of  learning,  who  never  gave  quar- 
ter, or,  I  fhould  rather  fay,  he  difplay- 
ed  his  powers  with  a  cold,  phlegmatic, 
inquifitorial  cruelty;  and,  as  an  cccle- 
fiafticai  friend  of  ours  faid  the  other  day, 
with  an  extempore  paraphrafc  of  the 
famous  old  verfe  in  Ovid, 

On  their  own  rack,  'tis  rigbteoujly  decreed, 
Bloody  iiiqutfiton  tbemf elves  Jhall  bleed. 


Fa  the 
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THI     ARCHDEACON. 

Pray  obfcrvc,  my  honed  but  too 
warm  avenger  of  injuftice,  how  your 
accufation,  by  its  own  vehemence,  de- 
feats at  lead  a  part  of  itfelf.  The  force 
with  which  you  defcribe  the  barbarity 
of  Johnfon,  furely  tends  to  clear  him  of 
your  fecond  charge,  the  want  of  cou- 
rage.— Indeed  no  charge  can  have  lefs 
foundation.  I  quedion  if  there  ever 
exiftcd  a  man  who  difplayed  more  in- 
variably, in  the  character  of  an  author, 
a  more  abfolute  exemption  from  cow- 
ardice, 

THE     COLONEL. 

So  far  from  it,  that  you  fhall  find,  he 
reprefents  himfeif  as  a  mod  pitiful  cow- 
ard, and  that  too  on  one  of  thofe  occa- 

fions 
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fions  in  which  every  man  is  allowed  to 
aflume  the  language  of  heroifm.  Every 
lover,  let  him  be  as  unlike  a  hero  as  he 
may,  is  privileged  by  nature  to  tell  his 
miftrefs,  in  a  fong,  that  he  will  banifii 
her  vexations,  and  protect  her  from  all 
the  world.  But  what  fays  your  brave 
author,  in  Tinging  to  his  dulcinea  ?  why 
truly  this  literary  Ca^far  of  yours  cries 
out,  like  a  poor  fplcnctic  pretended  Phi- 
lofopher  as  he  was, 

27rV  with  vain  joys ,  and  falfe  alarms > 
With  mental  and  corporeal  Jl rife ; 

Snatch  me,  my  Stella,  to  thy  arms, 
Andjcreen  me  from  the  ills  of  life. 

Now  put  the  flanza  into  profe,  and 
his  amorous  entreaty  is  this—"  I  am 
«  too  great  a  coward  to  bear  pain,  either 

F  3  "in 
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*'  in  mind  or  body :  pray  protect  me,  my 
"  good  bolder  girl,  and  hide  me  with 
"  your  petticoats  from  the  horrors  of  my 
"  exiftence." 

LADY     CAROLINE. 

Oh  abominable  !«— Sir,  this  wicked 
brother  of  mine  is  laughing  at  us  fimple 
folks,  for  our  fcrious  attention  to  him, 
I  am  confident  he  does  not  give  us  his 
genuine  fentiments  j  for,  three  days  ago, 
I  heard  him  praife  the  eafy  natural 
tendcrnefs  of  the  very  lines  which  he 
has  now  traveftied  fo  unfairly. 

THE      COLONEL. 

Well,  if  you  will  not  take  my  pre- 
fent  remarks  for  found  criticifm,  you 
mult  at  leaft  allow  that  they  equal  in 

truth 
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truth  and  candour  thofc  critical  obfer- 
vations   which  the  great   Moralift  has 
made  on  Prior,  Hammond,  &c— But  to 
be  very  fincerc  with   you ;    I  perceive 
from  this  convcrfation,  how  very  apt 
the  mind  is  to  take  a  flrong  bias  in  every 
controvcrfial   career;   for  fince  I  begaa 
to   compare  Johnfon    in  my  thoughts 
with  one  of  my  literary  favourites,  whofe 
memory  I  think  greatly  injured,  all  the 
imperfections  of  the  gloomy  Moralift 
have  been  fo  multiplied  and  magnified* 
in  my  fancy,  that  he  ftrikes  me  in  thia 
moment,    not  as  one,    but  an   aflem- 
blageof  unamiablc  characters  : — in  reli- 
gion, a  flave  to  fupcrftitious  horror ;  in 
politics,  a  fervile  bigot ;  in  familiar  fo- 
ciety,  an  infufferable  tyrant,  I  give  you 
rny  real  opinion  as  it  rifes  in  my  mind* 

F  4  How 
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How  far  that  opinion  is  the  rcfult  of 
delufive  prejudice,  or  of  a  fair  though 
rigid  cftimate,  you  are  certainly  qua- 
lified to  judge;  becaufc  I  profefs  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  character  we  are 
difcufTing,  except  what  I  have  derived 
from  his  printed  works,  and  fuch  me- 
morials of  him  as  are  generally  known. 
If  I  am  wrong,  I  entreat  you  to  correct 
mc,  for  I  wiih  not  to  injure  any  being 
alive  or  dead;  and,  without  retorting 
upon  him  the  vile  abufe  which  he  be- 
flowed  on  King  William,  I  will  copy 
his  language  fo  far  as  to  fay,  I  would 
tell  truth  of  a  fplcnctic  favage. 

THS     ARCHDEACON. 

You  are  certainly  too  kverc,  and  for 
this  reafoni— the  foibles  of  Johnfon  ly- 

3  ing, 
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ing,  if  I  may  ufc  fuch  an  cxprcflion,  in 
the  fuperficics  of  his  chara&cr,  difguft 
you  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  you  do  not 
allow  yourfelf  to  fearch  fairly  into  his 
deeper  and  more  noble  qualities. — But, 
as  it  happens  in  his  language,  when  you 
have  once  digefted  his  hard  words,  you 
feel  yourfelf  invigorated  by  the  ftrong 
rcafon  they  contain  j  fo  with  regard  to 
the  man,  if  you  are  once  reconciled  to 
the  roughnefs  of  his  manners,  you  will 
clearly  perceive  his  many  Chriftian  vir- 
tues, for  which  indeed  he  might  have 
obtained  credit  more  readily,  had  they 
not  been  fo  rudely  covered.  Yet  we 
cannot  deny  the  merchant  to  be  rich, 
who  abounds  in  gold,  becaufe  he  keeps 
ic  in  a  bag  of  the  coarfeft  texture. 


THE 
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THE     COLONEL. 

Your  illuftration  is  very  ingenious, 
but  not  perfectly  juft.  Though  I  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  coarfenefs  of  the 
purfe,  I  cannot  allow  your  gold  to  be 
genuine. — To  fpeak  more  ferioufly  on 
a  fcrious  fubject  j  I  am  aware  that  John- 
fon  is  held  up  to  our  veneration  for  the 
fanctity  and  foundnefs  of  his  religious 
character;  but  furcly,  my  clear  reverend 
friend,  it  is  an  injury  to  the  divine  doc- 
trine you  profefs,  to  confidcr  this  man  as 
the  model  of  a  Chriftian.  I  can  admit, 
■with  my  whole  heart,  that  he  was  a  fin- 
ccre  believer  in  Chriftianityj  but,  to  my 
apprehenfion,  no  real  believer  ever  fuc- 
cccdcd  worfe  in  feizing  the  true  fpiric 
of  our  indulgent  and  animating  religion. 
His  piety,  great  as  it  is  called,  was  fo 
far  from  being  perfect,  that  it  neither 

taught 
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taught  him  how  to  live  nor  how  to  die- 
it  neither  infpired  him  with  benevolent 
gentlenefs  towards  his  fellow-creatures, 
nor  with  a  chearful  reliance  on  the  be- 
neficence of  his  God. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Without  an  oftentation  of  mceknefs 
towards  men,  it  taught  him  real  hu- 
mility towards  his  Maker.  His  piety 
appears  to  you  debafed  by  an  excefs  of 
terror ;  but  furcly  it  argues  not  any 
weaknefs  or  depravity  of  fpirit  to  tremble 
before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty. — If, 
indeed,  the  gloomy  call  of  his  devotion 
could  require  any  excufe,  is  it  not  fuf- 
ficiently  excufed  by  that  morbid  here- 
ditary melancholy,  which  preyed  upon 
his  mind,  and  rendered  him,  with  all 
his  rare  faculties,  not  lefs  an  object  of 

pity 
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pity  than  of  admiration.  This  idea,  in- 
(lead  of  diminifhing,  incrcafes  my  refpcdl: 
for  his  character — afiuredly,  it  does  him 
honour  to  reflect,  that  by  long  and  pro- 
found meditation,  he  was  himfelf  the 
architect  of  his  virtues,  and  that  his  im- 
perfections were  woven  into  the  texture 
of  his  frame.  His  marvellous  merits 
were  all  his  own,  and  his  blemiflies  the 
work  of  nature. 

THE      COLONEL. 

At  length,  my  good  friend,  we  meet 
on  fuch  ground,  as  I  have  not  the  lead 
inclination  to  difpute  with  you. — Be- 
lieve mc,  I  am  as  willing  as  you  can  be 
to  confidcr  the  failings  of  Johnfon  as 
conflitutional  —  all  I  contend  for  is 
this,  that  with  fo  peccant  a  conllitution, 
he  may  not  be  propofed  to  us  as  a  mo- 
del 
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del  cither  of  morality  or  religion.— The 
ancient  philofophers,  who  maintain,  you 
know,  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  taught 
without  the  afliftancc  of  a  proper  na- 
tural difpofition,  would  have  not  only 
denied    his    aftual   polTefllon   of  con- 
fummate  virtue,  but  the  poflibility  of 
his  acquiring  it;  fince,  inftead  of  look- 
ing on  the  face  of  nature  with  true  filial 
tendcrnefs   and    gratitude,   his  gloomy 
Jpirit   made  him  regard  her  only  as  a 
malicious  ftcp-mothcr,  who  exerted  her 
ingenuity  to  embitter  his  cxiftcncc.    An 
affectionate  delight  in  the  vifiblc  crea- 
tion, appears  to  me  as  ncceflary  to  per- 
fect morals,  as  the  fpring  is  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  year.     How  utterly  defti- 
tute  of  that  fentiment  your  great  Mo- 
ralift  mud  have  been,  we  may  clearly 
perceive  by  his  indignation  againft  an 

humble 
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humble  and  blamelcfs  woman,  for  pre- 
tending to  be  happy  in  fuch  a  world.— 
Yet,  dark  as  this  ftate  of  exiftence  ap- 
peared to  him,  he  could  not  pra&ife 
even  the  wife  precept  of  his  pagan  friend 
Juvenal,  and  (to  quote  his  own  fpirited 
verfc) 

c<  Count  death  kind  nature's  ftgnal  of  rt- 
"  treat" 

When  I  find  him  fo  inferior  in  real  pu- 
rity and  ftrength  of  mind  to  the  pagan 
moralilb,  I  Ihould  think  myfelf  abfurd 
indeed,  if  I  revered  him  as  a  model  of 
Chriftian  excellence,  efpccially  when  I 
recollect,  that  with  all  his  profound  re- 
verence to  our  blefled  religion,  he  fel* 
dom  opened  his  lips  without  finning 
againft  the  fpirit  and  the  letter  of  the 

Gofpcl, 
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Gofpel,  in  calling  a  brother  fool.— I  am 
as  ready  as  you  are,  my  good  friend,  to 
afcribe  both  the  gloominefs  and  the 
afperity  of  his  mind  and  manners  to  the 
vitiated  organs  of  his  very  wonderful 
frame — indeed,  the  more  I  contemplate 
Jiis  character,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  the  diftemper  which  afflicted  his 
body,  if  I  may  ufe  a  fcriptural  exprcf- 
fion,  entered  into  his  foul.  I  am  wil- 
ling, therefore,  to  confidcr  his  defects 
rather  as  misfortunes  than  as  crimes;  al- 
though they  appear  to  have  operated 
againft  his  happinefs  with  the  double 
force  of  calamity  and  of  guilt.  For, 
with  uncommon  powers  to  fupport  ei- 
ther bodily  or  mental  excrcife— with  all 
the  advantages  he  derived  from  his  fuc- 
ccfsful  labour,  and  the  liberal  kindnefs 
of  his  more  intimate  admirers— he  fecrns 

to 
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to  have  been,  through  every  period  of 
life,  a  very  mifcrable  being;  and  no  one, 
I  believe,  were  it  poffible,  would  con- 
fent  to  purchafe  his  rare  faculties,  by 
fubmitting  to  refemble  him  in  every 
particular. — But  whatever  the  fum  of 
his  imperfections  may  be,  after  that  is 
fubftra&cd,  there  (till  remains  fuch  a 
portion  of  real  merit,  as  will  probably 
fccure  immortality  to  his  name  and  writ- 
ings. Believe  me,  I  am  fo  far  from  be- 
ing an  enemy  to  his  fame,  that  I  heartily 
wifh  the  public  would  difcover  a  more 
liberal  difpofition  to  pay  him  fepulchral 
honours.  The  fubfeription  for  his  mo- 
nument feems  to  languifli,  in  a  manner 
that  reflects  difgrace  on  this  opulent 
and  poliflied  country.  I  wifh,  my  good 
friend,  that  you  and  I  knew  how  to 
quicken  the  munificence  of  the  king- 
dom 
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dom  on  this  occafion. — The  nation  that 
wifhes  to  be  ennobled  by  the  production 
of  future  great  characters,  ought  to  be 
fplcndid  in  her  memorials  to  departed 
genius. — I  am  amazed,  that  the  zealous 
admirers  of  Johnfon,  have  not  been 
more  eager  to  render  him  this  tribute, 
fince  his  title  to  fuch  a  diftinction  is  ad- 
mitted by  thofewho  had  nopcrfonal  at- 
tachment to  the  man,  and  who  even 
think  him,  as  I  do,  aftrangc  compound 
of  the  mod  attractive  and  mofl  difguft- 
ing  qualities,  that  ever  met  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  author.— But  I  have  faid 
full  enough  and  perhaps  too  much  of 
his  failings.  Soldier,  as  I  am,  I  afiurc 
you,  it  is  more  pleafant  to  me,  on  this 
occafion,  to  defend  than  to  attack.  Let 
me  turn  therefore  from  your  refpected 
Moralifr,  and  haften  to  the  vindication 

G  of 
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of  my  injured  favourite,  the  elegant, 
the  witty,  the  accompliflied  Chefter- 
ficld. 

LADV     CAROLINE. 

Not  fo  fad,  my  clear  hafty  advocate. 
I  cannot  fuffer  either  of  my  two  difpu- 
tants  to  evade  any  of  the  points  that 
they  have  undertaken  to  debate.  Pray 
recollect,  that  you  are  dill  to  difcufs 
the  merits  of  Johnfon  as  a  writer. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Madam,  the  Colonel  is  a  foldier  of 
too  much  experience,  to  be  very  eager 
in  attacking  a  fortrefs  of  any  kind, 
that  is  fecured  by  art  and  nature  againft 
every  aflailant.  Let  me  be  allowed  to 
call  the  mifcellaneous  cJTays  of  Johnfon, 
a  heaven-defended  city,  whofe  palla- 
dium 
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dium  is  pure  and  perfect  morality. 
As  this  can  neither  be  overthrown  nor 
pilfered  by  the  boldnefs  or  ingenuity 
of  any  Diomed  or  Ulyfles,  the  fabric, 
in  which  this  eternal  guardian  is  mag- 
nificently lodged,  mu(i  be  impregnable 
and  immortal. 

THE     COLONEL* 

Alas,  my  good  friend !  how  many 
of  fuch  impregnable  fortieses,  in  which 
not  only  morality,  but  religion  herfelf, 
in  all  her  purity,  feemed  to  promifc 
their  preservation,  have  mouldered  into 
dint  ?  It  is  poflible,  I  fear,  that  your 
favourite,  fcrious  Ramblers,  like  many 
admirable  fcrmons  of  paft  times,  may, 
in  a  few  centuries,  be  utterly  for* 
gotten. 

Q  %  7 UK 
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THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Surely  not;  for  although  it  is  certain 
thofe  excellent  papers  have  all  the  fe- 
rious  purity  of  a  fermon,  yet  they  have 
alfo  very  different  attractions.  To  me, 
the  Ramblers  exhibit  a  mental  paradife, 
in  which  fancy  and  reafon  alternately 
entertain  me  with  a  fuccefilon  of  new 
delights,  under  the  guidance  and  pa- 
tronage of  virtue  and  religion.  While 
I  read  them,  I  feel  (to  ufe  the  words 
of  their  incomparable  author)  f<  my 
c<  heart  rectified,  my  appetites  coun* 
*<  tera&cd.,  and  my  pafiions  repreffed." 

THE     COLONEL. 

I  moft  readily  admit,  that  the  Ram- 
blers,   from  the  evident  defign  of  the 
writer,   and  from   their  intrinfic  meric 
9  in 
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in  many  points  of  view,  have  very 
ftrong,  and  I  fincercly  hope  they  may 
prove  fuccefsful  claims  to  immortality. 
Yet,  as  leflbns  on  life  and  manners, 
there  are  many  productions  of  the  fame 
clafs,  whofe  influence  on  my  heart  and 
mind  is  not  only  more  pleafant,  but 
more  beneficial.  To  read  the  Rambler 
is,  to  my  feelings,  to  walk  through  a 
flupendous  Egyptian  temple  of  black 
marble,  furniflicd  with  fome  Coloflal 
flatucs  of  ebony,  and  with  here  and 
there  a  little  grotefque  image,  very 
lamely  copied  from  ordinary  life.  I 
perceive,  at  every  flep,  a  (Irength  and 
grandeur  of  conception  in  the  dark 
fancy  of  the  melancholy  architect.  I 
perceive,  alfo,  that  in  the  courfe  of 
his  gloomy  labour  he  had  fhort  fits  of 
merriment,  and  that  in  thofc  fportive 

G  j  moments. 
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moments,  he  was  fingularly  awkward 

and  ungraceful.   In  the  whole  llrufture, 

there  is  an  air  of  awful  majefty,  that 

always  fixes  my  attention,  and  frequently 

enchants  me;    yet,   at  the  end  of  my 

circuit  through  its  various  apartments, 

I  feel  rather  deprefled  and  amazed,  than 

animated  and   improved.     Such  is  the 

eft  eft  which  his  mod  confidcrable  work 

produces   upon   mc  }    and    that    many 

others    have   furveyed    it   with    fimilar 

feelings,    wc  may  conclude  from  what 

lie  tells  us  himfelf  in  the  clofe  of  the 

lafb  paper.     The  book  is  in  your  hand; 

give  mc  leave  to  read  the  fentence : — 

c<  Scarcely  any  man  is  fo  fteadily  fe- 

"  rious   as  not  to  complain,   that  the 

"  feverity  of  dictatorial  inftruftion  has 

"  been  too  feldom  relieved,  and  that 

«  he  is  driven,  by  the  fternnefs  of  the 

««  Rambler's 
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«  Rambler's  philofophy,  to  more  chear- 
"  ful  and  airy  companions." 

THE     ARCHDEACON, 

I  admire  the  magnanimity  of  this 
confcfllon. 

THE     COLONEL. 

You  are  very  generous,  my  good 
friend,  in  allowing  that  quality  to  a 
poor  difcontcnted  author,  who  tells  us, 
in  a  fit  of  honeft  fplecn,  that  he  thought 
himfclf  too  wife  for  his  readers. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

It  is  furely  true,  that  the  ferious  air, 
and  let  me  fay  the  fublime  beauties  of 
that  production,  were  the  chief  oblta- 
cles  to  its  immediate  fuccefs.  Its  meric 
was  of  too  elevated  a  nature  to  be  in- 

G  4  ftantly 
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ftantly  understood  by  the  frivolous  mul- 
titude : — but  it  has  at  length  been  fairly 
appreciated  by  time  ;  and  the  great 
moralift  is  now  univcrfally  read,  not 
only  for  the  dignity  of  his  fentiments, 
but  for  the  force  and  luftre  of  his  lan- 
guage. For  my  own  part,  I  exult  in 
the  growing  influence  of  his  genius; 
I  am  happy  in  feeing  it  tend  to  the  full 
difcharge  of  that  glorious  office,  for 
which  every  great  mind  mould  think 
itfelf  fafhioncd  by  Heaven  \  J  mean, 
the  office  of  diflfufing  the  light  of  know- 
ledge and  of  virtue  over  millions  of 
fpirits  inferior  to  itfelf. 

THE     COLONEL, 

I  will  not  be  fo  ungrateful  as  to  fay, 
that  I  catch  not  any  fuch  rays  from 
Johnfon ;   but  if  I  am  frequently  en- 
lightened 
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lightened  by  his  burfts  of  fplendid  kn- 
timent,  I  am  (till  more  frequently  dar- 
kened and  deprcfled  by  his  thick  vollics 
of  fplecn.  In  all  his  writings,  and  in 
the  Rambler  particularly,  he  fcems  to 
me  to  bear  a  great  refemblancc  to  his 
own  Sufpirius,  the  Screech-owl,  whom 
he  reprcfents,  you  know,  cc  as  fettled 
<c  in  an  opinion,  that  the  whole  bufinefs 
<f  of  life  is  to  complain,  and  whofc 
<c  every  fyllable  was  loaded  with  mif- 
cc  fortune." —  He  would,  indeed,  be 
the  mod  meritorious  of  all  moralifts, 
if  the  merit  of  a  preceptor  confided  in 
trying  to  teach  mankind  that  their 
exigence  is  mifery.  I  own  myfelf  de-. 
voted  to  more  enlivening  philofophy; 
for  I  could  never  find  that  wifdom  and 
virtue  are  acquired  by  catching  the 
contagion  of  constitutional  melancholy, 

or 
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or  that  the  heart  is  made  better,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  imagination  is  terrified. 

THE      ARCHDEACON. 

Yet  a  man  of  your  thoughtful  turn, 
my  dear  Colonel,  mud  furcly  allow, 
that  in  alluring  men  to  pay  a  fcrious 
attention  to  their  duty,  a  writer  takes 
the  firft  and  mod  neceflary  flcp  towards 
making  them  better.  It  is  not  the 
gloom  of  melancholy,  but  the  folcm- 
nity  of  religion,  that  gives  fuch  a 
ferious  air  to  the  compofuions  of  John- 
fun  ;  and,  inftcad  of  blaming  the  phi- 
lofopher,  I  think  you  ought  rather  to 
applaud  the  Chriftian. 

THE     COLONEL. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  your  Moralift 
appears  to  me  tohavemiftaken  the  true 

fpiric 
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fpirit  of  Chriftianity  in  his  manners,  and 
I  think  fo  no  lefs  in  the  tenor  of  his 
works,  which,  without  mentioning  thofe 
that  are  envious  and  unjuft,  have  a 
general  tendency  to  infpirc  a  dreary 
gloominefs  of  fpirit.  A  foldier  perhaps, 
my  dear  reverend  friend,  may  have 
formed  very  erroneous  notions  of  facred 
things,  which  he  cannot  have  ftudicd 
fuflkiently :  but  to  my  apprchenfion, 
the  true  fpirit  of  our  religion  is  more 
chearful  than  gloomy;  for  in  what  does 
Chriftianity  furpafs  all  the  religions  of 
the  earth  ?  not  in  its  aufterity,  not  in  its 
terror,  but  in  its  benignity,  in  its  com- 
fort. It  is  chearful,  becaufe  it  excites 
us  to  the  mod  attentive  difchargc  of 
thofe  tender  and  focial  duties  which 
cannot  be  duly  difcharged  without  gen- 
tlencfs  and  joy.    Other  religions  may 

animate 
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animate  the  frame,  by  flattering  Tome 
particular  paffion ;  as  the  Alcoran,  for 
inftance,  undoubtedly  flatters  the  two 
pafilons  of  defire  and  ambition.  But 
Chriftianity,  in  my  idea  of  it,  accomplifh- 
es  this  end  by  the  very  oppofite  means : 
it  melts  down  all  the  pafllons,  and  ex- 
tracts from  them  the  vivifying  eflence 
of  univerfal  charity. — Forgive  me  for 
thus  throwing  out  the  rough  concep- 
tions of  a  Jaical  enthufiaft,  on  fo  intereft- 
ing  a  topic.  I  am  fure  you  will  forgive 
me,  becaufe  I  know  wc  think  alike, 
both  on  the  importance  and  the  benig- 
nity of  our  religion. 

THE     ARCHDEACON, 

And  let  me  remind  you,  my  excellent 
friend,  that  our  ideas  agree  alfo  with 
thofe  of  the  great  Author,  whom  you  arc 

too 
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too  haftily  condemning.  You  fcem  to 
have  utterly  forgot,  that  the  Rambler 
contains  not  only  as  fublime,  but  as 
chearful  a  picture  of  Chriftianity  as  the 
human  faculties  can  exhibit  j  pray  re- 
colled  the  drcam>  in  which  a  lovely 
figure  exclaims — "  My  name  is  Reli- 
fC  gion ;  I  am  the  offspring  of  Truth 
u  and  Love,  and  the  parent  of  Benevo- 
"  lcnce,  Hope,  and  Joy  V 

THE    COLOKEL. 

I    perfectly   recoiled    the    allegory 
you  mean,  for  I   happened   to  read  it 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  fpcaker  and  his  op- 
ponent feem  equally  unaware  of  a  considerable 
mifUkc  in  this  quotation.  The  words  indeed  are 
in  the  Rambler  ;  but  in  number  44,  a  paper  fupplicd 
by  a  Lady,  who,  in  copying  the  energy  of  John* 
fon'fi  language,  has  embellished  his  work  with  the 
pureft  religious  fcntimentt.— M/f  fy  tie  Editor, 

aloud, 
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aloud,  the  other  day,  to  my  fitter ;  and  I 
remember,  on  our  finifhing  the  paper, 
wc  both  regretted  that  Religion,  when 
flic  fettled  hcrfelf  in  the  mind  of  John- 
ion,  fccmccl  to  have  excluded  thefe  her 
three  children  from  her  houfchold. 
To  religious  joy  he  appears  to  have  been 
almoft  a  ftrangcr  j  he  was  not  favoured 
with  very  long  or  very  frequent  vifits 
from  religious  hope  j  and  that  religious 
benevolence,  which  wc  frequently  ad- 
mirCj  as  the  immediate  director  of  his 
pen,  was  continually  overpowered  and 
ftruck  dumb  by  the  ftrongcr  voices  of 
his  more  Conftant  companions,  pride, 
envy,  and  fpleen.  I  allow  you,  that  few 
authors  have  written  with  a  more  reli- 
gious cad  of  mind  than  your  Moral  ill; 
yet  furcly  he  difgufts  his  reader,  not  by 
being  too  much,   but  too   little  of  a 

Chnftian* 
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Chriftian.  Religion  has  fometimes  an 
cf7e&  fnviilar  to  what  is  imputed  to 
wine  ;  inftead  of  giving  new  difpofitions 
to  the  mind,  it  ftrcngthens  and  calls  forth 
the  humour  it  happens  to  meet,  whether 
good  or  bad  :  thus  the  natural  ferocity  of 
Johnfon  is  feen  to  mount  in  a  religious 
blaze,  when,  in  his  ramble  among  the 
facred  ruins  of  Scotland,  his  imagina- 
tion delights  itfelf  in  conceiving  that  a 
ruinous  ftceple  may  fall,  to  cru/h  the 
pofterity  of  the  Scottish  Reformer. 
Surely,  faid  a  friend  of  ours,  when  he 
firft  faw  that  anecdote  of  Johnfon,  this 
man  wanted  only  the  lot  of  being  born 
in  Spain,  when  the  inquifition  was  cf- 
tabliihcd,  to  have  been  diflinguifhed 
as  the  mod  black-minded  and  bloody 
fupportcr  of  that  barbarous  tribunal. 

fcADV 
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LADY     CAROLINE. 

Enough,  my  dear  difputants,  on  this 
point.  Pray  allow  mc  to  give  a  new 
turn  to  your  debate  j  for  I  forcfcc,  that 
if  you  grow  warm  on  this  branch  of 
your  argument,  one  of  you  will  make 
him  a  faint,  and  the  other  a  fiend  ; 
though  it  is  very  evident  to  our  cool 
apprehenfion,  that  he  was  neither,  but, 
as  mod  of  you  lordly  creatures  might 
be  found,  perhaps,  in  fuch  mental  dif- 
fection,  a  very  ftrange  compound  of 
both. 

THE       COLONEL. 

Very  well,  my  dear  Lady.  So  you 
think  the  fons  of  Eve,  like  the  male 
heirs,  who  feize  the  whole  eftatc  in  our 
modern  families,  have  taken  from  their 

fifters 
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fillers  all  the  ample  inheritance  of  im- 
perfection.  Give  me  your  hand,  my 
poor  filler !  for  if  any  fon  of  Eve  can  be 
truly  faid  to  have  done  fo,  I  am  the 
man, 

THE      ARCHDEACON, 

So  you  are,  my  friend,  as  far  as  the 
Lady  is  concerned :  and  let  me  add, 
that  you  refemble  the  modern  heir  in 
another  particular ;  you  have  fo  contriv- 
ed to  get  rid  of  this  fame  ample  inhe- 
ritance, that  we  cannot  even  guefs  the 
amount  of  it. 

LADY     CAROLINE. 

I  thank  you  doubly,  my  good  friend, 
for  anfwering  one  compliment  for  me, 
and  at  the  fame  time  favouring  me 
with  another.— But  come,  we  are  idly 

H  rambling 
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rambling  from  our  fubjeft.  You  have 
Hill  to  confidcr  Johnfon  both  as  a  Poet 
and  a  Critic. 

THE     COLONEL. 

In  the  firft  chara&cr  he  may  be  foon 
difpatched.  Wc  have  only  to  fay,  what 
I  think  unqueftionablc,  that  he  was  in- 
ferior to  the  whole  body  of  Englifli 
poets  whom  he  has  fo  fcrocioufly  anato- 
mized. 

THE      ARCHDEACON. 

I  afk  your  pardon.  There  is  nothing 
hncr  in  our  language  than  his  imitation 
of  Juvenal,  and  his  various  prologues, 
particularly  the  very  fine  prologue  that 
delineates  the  progrefs  of  the  drama. 


THE 
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THE     COLONEL. 

Surely  there  is  fome  degree  of  courtefy 
in  allowing  his  name  to  (land  on  the  lift 
of  poets,  for  having  written  the  mod 
frigid  and  unintercfling  tragedy  that 
can  be  felected  from  all  the  languages 
of  the  earth ;  and  a  forcible  imitation  of 
a  declamatory  Satirift,  He  thought  him- 
felf  indeed  a  great  poet;  and  tried  to 
bully  the  public  into  the  fame  opinion, 
by  the  clofe  of  the  arrogant  prologue 
to  his  Irene : 

"  /;;  reafotty  nature^  truth  be  dares  to  truft, 
€t  Te  fops  be/dent,  and  ye  wits  bejujl" 

This  would  have  been  bold  language 
for  any  writer  to  have  ufed,  in  fpeaking 
of  his  mod  fortunate  production;  buc 
what  is  it,  when  applied  to  a  perform- 

H  a  *nc<? 
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ance  which,  inftcad  of  being  infpircd  by 
his  boafted  patrons,  Reafon,  Nature,  and 
Truth,  appeared  to  be  rather  the  work  of 
falfe,  unfeeling  art,  and  of  pompous  ab- 
furdity  ? — His  critical  bitternefs  may  be 
partly  afcribed  to  his  great  dramatic 
difappointment.  Having  utterly  failed 
in  his  prime  ambition  to  diftinguifli 
himfclf,  and  make  his  fortune  as  a  poet, 
he  conceived  an  eternal  hatred  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  poets  ;  and,  unluckily  for 
that  tribe,  his  powers  of  defaming  poe- 
tical merit  were  as  ftrong  as  his  power 
to  equal  it  was  feeble.  And  hence,  as 
I  lately  heard,  a  cenfurer  of  his  criti- 
cifm  altered  a  title-page  to  his  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  and  called  them,  "  The 
"  Lives  of  the  triumphant  Angels, 
f<  written  by  Lucifer  the  fallen."  In- 
deed, 
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deed,  he  fecms  to  have  dipt  his  pen,  not 
only  in  gall,  but 

u  In  ever-burning  fulphur  ttnconfum'd" 

In  all  his  compofitions,  and  even  in 
his  recorded  converfation,  when  he  is 
mod  virulent  and  ferocious,  there  is  flill 
fuch  vigour  of  intellect  in  what  he  fays, 
that,  I  muft  own,  he  hardly  ever  ap- 
pears 

Le/s  than  Arch-angel  ruin'd, 

THE     ARCHDEACON, 

I  am  glad  you  allow  him  fome  dignity 
as  a  writer,  however  diabolical, — But, 
my  good  friend,  are  you  not  aware  of 
the  extreme  inconfiftency  in  your  de- 
fcription  ?  You  reprefent  him  as  a  mod 
(taking  example  both  of  feeblenefs  and 

H  3  vigour. 
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vigour.  In  one  point  you  mud  be 
miftaken  ;  for  it  is  impofiible  that  the 
fame  being  can  be  both  a  giant  and  a 
dwarf, 

THE     COLONEL. 

Pardon  me! — that  impoflibility  was 
realized  in  Johnfon.  He  was  a  giant 
in  fome  faculties,  and  a  dwarf  in  others, 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Yet  furely  not  a  dwarf  in  that  fa- 
culty, which  is  faid  to  conftitute  a 
poet — I  mean,  imagination. — One  of  his 
friends  has  told  us,  you  know,  and  I 
think  very  truly,  "  His  mind  was  fo 
<f  full  of  imagery,  that  he  might  have 
<c  been  perpetually  a  poet," 

THE 
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THE      COLONEL. 

Wc   find    he  made   the   experiment, 
and  could   never  be  fo  completely.— 
His    latcft    biographer,    indeed,    feems 
aware  of  his  poetical  and  his  critical 
failure,    and   appears   to   apologize  for 
both,  by  fuppofing,  that  he  is  "  to  be 
"  numbered  among  thofc  poets,  in  whom 
"  the  powers  of  undcrftanding,   more 
cc  than   thofe  of  the  imagination,    are 
cc  fcen  to  cxift.M — But  fuch  a  fuppofi- 
tion   affords  us  no  very  favourable  or 
jufl  cftimatc  of  the  talents  that  really 
belonged  to  this  wonderful  being;  for 
even  the  enemies  of  Johnfon  mud  al- 
low, that  a  very  vigorous,  and  a  very 
quick  imagination,  was  one  of  his  moft 
ftriking  chara&eriftics.     The  truth,   I 
believe,  is,  however  paradoxical  it  may 
found,   that  a  writer  may  poflefs  the 

H  4  faculty 
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faculty  of  imagination  in  a  high  de- 
gree, and  yet  prove  himfelf  a  mifcrable 
poet.  Let  any  one  try  to  read  the 
Irene  of  Johnfon,  and  he  will  be  per- 
fectly convinced  of  this  truth.  There 
are  fine  images,  elevated  fentiments, 
and  fplcndid  language  ;  yet  the  per- 
formance produces  only  languor  and 
difguft,  becaufe  the  author  was  utterly 
deftitute  of  that  fenfibility,  which  alone 
can  enable  a  writer  to  awaken  interclt 
and  pathos.  A  poet,  who  has  not  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  dominion  over  the 
paflions,  is  as  poor  and  impotent  a 
being,  as  a  king  without  fubjects. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Such  an  author  may  fail  in  the 
drama,  and  yet  excel  in  other  branches 
of  poetry. 
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THE     COLONEL. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  inftance 
of  any  great  poet  upon  record,  who 
was  unable,  on  every  occafion,  to  af- 
fume  the  eafy  air  of  nature,  and  to 
fpeak  the  language  of  the  heart.  Such 
inability,  I  think,  attended  Johnfon, 
both  in  verfe  and  profe.  Yet,  with  all 
that  deficiency,  I  feel  he  had  faculties 
which  juftly  make  him  an  object  of  ad- 
miration. He  had  a  depth,  an  cxpan- 
fion,  a  majefty  of  intellect  ; — he  had 
an  imagination  that  could  prefent  ei- 
ther grand  or  grotefque  images  to  the 
mind,  with  infinite  clearnefs  and  force  $ 
—he  could  lead  or  bewilder  the  judg- 
ment by  ftrength  of  argument,  or  by 
logical  fubtlety,  he  could  amufe  the 
fancy  by  fuch  pageants  as  fhe  is  fond  of 

furveying: 
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furveying  : — but  I  cjueftion,  if  any  poet 
or  efiayifr  ever  exifted,  with  lcfs  power 
of  exciting  either  tears  or  laughter. 
With  a  total  inability  to  catch  or  fup- 
port  the  proper  tone  of  any  afiumed 
character,  he  appears  to  me,  among 
-writers,  very  like  what  a  deformed 
giant  would  be  in  a  company  of  players; 
who  might,  indeed,  appear  on  the  flage 
in  the  parts  of  Hamlet  or  Benedick,  but 
wouJd  certainly  not  charm  you  with  any 
dramatic  illufion,  while  you  difcovercd, 
under  his  theatrical  difguife,  the  high- 
fhouldercd  Goliah.  An  effect  of  this 
defective  kind  (to  ufe  the  quibble  of 
Polonius)  (Irikes  me  perpetually  in 
Raffelas.  I  hardly  ever  hear  a  fentence 
uttered  by  the  Princefs,  or  the  Lady 
Pekuah,  but  I  fee  the  enormous  Johnfon 
in  petticoats. 

TH  E 
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THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Had  Rafielas  been  the  production  of 
a  Frenchman,  his  country  would  have 
called  it  a  noble  poem. — And  furely, 
diftinguifhed  as  it  is  by  livelinefs  of 
defcription,  by  dignity  of  fentiment, 
by  elevation  and  purity  of  language, 
we  ought  to  efteem  it  as  the  work  of  a 
poetical  imagination. 

THE      COLONEL. 

I  have  already  declared  my  opinion, 
that  the  imagination  of  Johnfon  was  of 
the  higheft  clafs.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
diamond ;  but,  like  the  rarity  that  I 
lately  read  an  account  of  in  that  excel- 
lent phyfician  and  philofopher,  Dr. 
Lewis,  it  was  a  black  diamond,  and 
malevolent  melancholy  was  the  foulnefs 

of 
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of  the  jewel,  to  ufe  the  exprefTion  of 
the  naturalifr,  on  which  its  black  hue 
depended  \  You  may  tell  me,  that  we 
ought  to  treat  this  melancholy  with 
tendernefs,  becaufc  it  was  an  hereditary 
misfortune ;  in  that  point  of  view, 
every  perfon  of  common  humanity  mud 
be  inclined  to  pardon  and  to  pity  its 
cfTecls.  But  let  not  the  quality,  which 
was  an  infirmity  in  the  man,  be  efleemcd 
as  a  perfection  in  his  works.  His 
Rafielas,  like  the  greater  part  of  his 
other  compofitioQ,  leaves  a  heavy  and 
uncomfortable  gloom  upon  the  mind. 
You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  the 
author  wifhed  to  produce  a  very  fcrious 
effect,  and  that  it  conftitutes  a  part  of 

•  See  Lewis's  Philofophical  Commerce  of  Arts, 
p.  637. 

his 
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his  fupcrlative  moral  merit,  to  have 
converted  that  idle  ormifchievous  thing, 
called  a  romance,  into  a  falutary  book, 
— It  may  be  fo. — I  can,  indeed,  con- 
ceive, that  the  old  proverb  concerning 
meat  and  poifon,  may  be  as  true  con- 
cerning books,  our  intellectual  food, 
as  it  certainly  is  in  regard  to  our  ordi- 
nary diet.  There  may  be  minds  to 
whom  the  pompous  and  dark  fictions 
of  your  Moralift  arc  both  falutary  and 
plcafant.  To  me,  they  are  neither ; 
for,  inftead  of  quickening  my  virtues, 
they  only  communicate  their  own 
gloominefs  to  my  fpirits. — His  imagi- 
nation appears  to  me  to  refcmble  the 
Chinefe  bird,  celebrated  in  that  literary 
curiofity,  c<  The  Praifc  of  Monkden,  by 
"  his  poetical  majefty  of  China/'  The 
bird  is  called  Yuen.    Its  melancholy 

cry, 
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cry,  for  it  has  no  fong,  is  faid  to 
awaken  the  whirlwind  -3  and  it  flies  only 
in  the  darknefs  of  a  tempeftuous  night, 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Severely  as  you  have  treated  John- 
fon,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  novelifl,  there 
is  yet  one  character  in  which  you  muft 
allow  him  to  ftand  fuperior  to  every 
antagonift.  He  was  not,  indeed,  the 
greatelt  poet,  or  the  moft  interefting 
novelivt,  that  ever  wrote ;  but,  as  a 
critic,  he  has  no  equal*  His  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  though  not  free  from  little 
defects,  and  inclining,  perhaps,  to  an 
cxcefs  of  feverity  in  a  few  articles,  yet 
contain  a  mafs  of  criticifm,  fuperior, 
perhaps,  to  all  the  united  critical  la- 
bours of  the  ancient  and  modern  world. 
Different  objections  may  be  made   to 

different 
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different  parts;  but  all  voices  confpire 
in  celebrating  the  whole,  as  the  rich 
production  of  the  mod  profound  and 
acute  underftanding,  that  was  ever  em- 
ployed in  the  illuftration  of  any  fingle 
art. 

THE     COLONEL* 

If  barbarity  can  entitle  a  judge  to 
prcfide  over  his  brethren,  you  are  un- 
doubtedly right  in  confidcring  Johnfon 
as  the  prince  of  critics.  His  criticifin 
has,  to  my  apprchcnfion,  all  the  excel- 
lencies, and  all  the  failings,  of  his  other 
compofition.  It  has  all  the  powers  thac 
the  head  can  give;  it  has  none  of  the 
charms  that  the  heart  only  can  fupply. 
If  you  examine  his  decifions  on  all 
our  poets,  you  will  find,  that  he  in- 
genioufly  mingles  as  much  malignity 
3  with 
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with  his  juftice,  as  the  nature  of  his  of- 
fice would  allow  him  to  exert, 

THE      ARCHDEACON, 

This  furcly  is  a  miftake.  You  are 
angry  with  him  for  his  farcaflic  fcvcrity 
to  a  few  of  your  favourites,  and  there- 
fore too  haftily  accufe  him  of  malevo- 
lence and  injuftice  towards  the  whole 
fraternity  of  poets— but,  if  his  cenfure 
is  now  and  then  acrimonious,  his  praife 
in  general  is  candid,  generous,  and  mag- 
nificent.—The  Lives,  taken  altogether, 
ftrike  me  as  the  moft  radiant  crown  of 
glory,  that  poetic  genius  ever  received 
from  critical  admiration. 

THE    COLONEL, 

I  believe  I  can  point  out  to  you 
forne  very  dark  flaws  in  the  brilliants 

you 
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you  admire.  But  firft  anfwer  me  one 
queftion  j  Shall  you  not  think  the  male- 
volence, and  I  might  add  the  abfurdityt 
of  the  critic  fufiiciently  proved,  if,  in  his 
characters  of  many  poets,  I  fhew  you 
paflfages  where  the  cenfurc  is  not  only 
too  vehement,  but  infinitely  more  appli-» 
cable  to  his  own  writings,  than  to  the 
poet  whom  he  is  cenfuring, 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

This,  I  confefs,  would  abate  my  re- 
verence for  his  judgment.  But  I  am 
perfuaded,  you  would  not  find  it  pofilble 
to  collect  fuch  evidence  as  you  de* 
fcribe. 

THE     COLONEL. 

As  it  happens,  I  have  it  ready  to 
produce ;  for,  being  curious  to  convince 

I  myfelf 
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myfelf  how  far  his  malignity  to  our 
poets  extended,  I  amufed  myfelf,  the 
other  day,  in  fclctting  fuch  paffages  as 
appeared  to  confirm  my  idea.  Here 
they  are — let  me  read  them  to  you  in 
order  j  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  they  exhibit  rather  a  ftrong 
rcfemblance  of  Johnfon  himfelf,  than 
a  fair  delineation  of  the  unfavourable 
features  in  our  great  Englifh  bards. — I 
begin  with  a  pafTage  from  his  charac- 
ter of  Shakefpcare. 


« 


:<  In  tragedy,  his  performance  feems 
(<  conflantly  to  be  worfe,  as  his  labour 
"  is  more.  Whenever  he  folicits  his  in- 
"  vention,  or  drains  his  faculties,  the 
"  offspring  of  his  throes  is  tumour, 
u  meannefs,  tedioufnefs,  and  obfeurity. 

u  In  narration,  he  affedU  a  difpropor- 

"  tionatc 
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u  tlonate  pomp  of  diction,  and  a  weari* 
€f  fome  train  of  circumlocution,  and  tells 
"  the  incident  imperfectly  in  many 
Cf  words,  which  might  have  been  more 
"  plainly  delivered  in  few.— Not  that 
"  always,  where  the  language  is  in* 
u  tricatc,  the  thought  is  fubtile ;  or  the 
cc  image  always  great,  where  the  line 
"  is  bulky  :  the  equality  of  words  to 
<f  things  is  very  often  neglected  j  and 
c<  trivial  fentiments  and  vulgar  idea* 
€C  difappoint  the  attention,  to  which  they 
cc  arc  recommended  by  fonorous  epi- 
"thets  and  fwelling  figures. 

<c  He  no  fooncr  begins  to  move,  than 
t€  he  counteracts  himfelf ;  and  terror 
c<  and  pity*  as  they  are  rifing  in  the  mind, 
"  are  checked  and  blafted  by  fuddea 
"  frigidity  V 

•  Preface  to  Shakcfpcarc* 

I  2  Well, 
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Well,  my  good  friend,  is  not  all  this 
a.  thoufand  times  more  applicable  to 
John  Ton  himfelf,  than  to  Shakefpeare  ? 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

I  mufi:  confefs,  it  appears  fo;  but  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  you  can  hardly 
have  found  any  words  fo  trcacheroufly 
fitted  to  your  purpofe,  or  contrive  to 
make  them  recoil  fo  cruelly  on  their 
author. 

the    colonel. 

You  fhall  hear : — and,  that  I  may  not 
tire  you,  I  will  omit  many  of  the  fen- 
tences  in  my  lift. — But -what  fay  you  to 
the  following  f 

c<  The  compofitions  are  fuch  as 
"  might  have  been  written  for  pen- 
"  nance  by  a  hermit,  or  for  hire  by  a 

u  philofophical 
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u  philofophical  rhymer,  who  had  only 
"  heard  of  another  fex  V— This  in- 
deed is  partly  true  of  Cowley's  amorous 
poetry,  yet  it  flrikes  me  as  more  exactly 
defcriptive  of  Johnfon's  various  attempts 
to  delineate  female  characters. 

The  malignity  of  your  Critic  towards 
Milton,  fell  rather  on  the  man  than  the 
poet — and  for  this,  you  know,  he  has 
been  very  juftly  chaftifed.  There  is  a 
fanctity  in  the  poetical  character  of  Mil- 
ton, which  fecured  it  againft  any  grofs 
violation,  from  a  perfon  who  piqued 
himfelfon  his  piety;  yet  in  his  account 
of  this  religious  bard,  your  Moralift  has 
contrived  to  infert  a  few  malevolent 
remarks,  infinitely  more  applicable  to 
himfelf  as  an  author,  than  to  the  fub- 

•  Life  of  Cowley. 

1 3  lime 
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lime  and  tender  poet  whom  he  dctcftcd. 
— Let  me  read  you  my  evidence. 

"  Milton  never  learned  the  art  of  do- 
ff ing  little  things  with  grace ;  he  over- 
€<  looked  the  milder  excellence  of  fua- 
€t  vity  and  foftnefs ;  he  was  a  lion  that 
<c  had  no  fkill  in  dandling  the  kid. 

<f  We  read  Milton  for  inflruclion;  re- 
"  tire  harraflcd  and  overburthened,  and 
u  look  elfewhcre  for  recreation." 

How  egregioufly  falfe  are  thefe  words, 
as  faid  of  the  poet !  how  completely 
true  when  applied  to  Johnfon  himfelf! 
•—The  milder  half  of  Milton's  merit, 
this  great  critic  had  no  feelings  to  per- 
ceive. He  could  juftly  eftimate  the  vi- 
gour of  his  imagination,  but  he  could 
not  difcovcr  the  tendernefs  of  his  heart, 
which  is  exquifitely  difplayed  in  the  cha- 
racter 
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rafter  of  Eve. — How  pcrfc&ly  has  our 
divine  poet  caught  the  true  tone  of  fe- 
male nature,  in  thofe  fimple,  beautiful, 
and  pathetic  lines,  with  which  our  love- 
ly parent  clofes  a  fpecch  in  the  9th 
book! 

Adam  Jhall  Jhare  with  me  in  blifs  or  woe ; 
So  dear  Hove  him%  that  with  him  all  deaths 
I  could  endure %  without  him  live  no  life. 

How  unfeeling  muft  be  the  critic,  who 
could    rcprcfent  the    author    of   fuch 
verfes,  as  utterly  deficient  in/uavity  and 
Joftnefs! 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

His  hatred  and  injuftice  to  Milton, 
which  arofe  from  his  political  fenti- 
ments,  has,  you  know,  been  confeflcd 
and  lamented  by  his  friends.— As  a  coun- 

1 4  terpoife 
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tcrpoife  to  this  defcifb,  let  me  remind 
you  of  the  noble  juftice  which  he  has 
done  to  Dryden.— His  account  of  this 
extraordinary  poet,  to  whom  Pope  has 
fo  juftly  and  fo  pathetically  applied 
the  epithet  ttnhappyy  is  executed,  as  the 
painters  fay,  con  amorc,  and  ftrikes  me 
as  the  maftcr-piece  of  our  critical  bio- 
grapher. 

THE     COLONEL, 

It  is  cafy  to  account  for  this  pre-emi- 
nence -,  for  in  his  whole  lift  of  poets, 
there  is  no  individual  to  whom  the  bio- 
grapher bore  fo  great  a  refemblance,  in 
the  general  caft  of  his  miad,  in  his  po- 
litical, and,  I  believe,  in  his  religious  no- 
tions.— From  fome  of  Drydcn's  failings, 
indeed,  the  critic  was  happily  free,  and 
to  fome  of  his  talents  he  has  no  preten- 
5  fion  j 
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fion;  but  that  they  rcfembled  each  other 
not  a  little  in  their  mental  features,  you 
will  clearly  difcovcr,  by  obferving  how 
exactly  the  following  paflages,  from  his 
forcible  and  juft  character  of  Drydcn, 
arc  defcriptive  of  himfelf. 

*g  The  power  that  predominated  in 
his  intellectual  operations,  was  rather 
ftrong  rcafon  than  quick  fcnfibility. 
Upon  all  occafions  that  were  prcfent- 
ed,  he  ftudied  rather  than  felt ;  and  pro- 
duced fentiments,  not  fuch  as  nature 
enforces,  but  meditation  fupplies.  He 
had  fo  little  fcnfibility  of  the  power 
of  effufions  purely  natural,  that  he 
did  not  efteem  them  in  others.  Sim- 
plicity gave  him  no  plcafure — he 
could  more  eafily  fill  the  ear  with 
fome  fplendid  novel ty,  than  awaken 

«  thofe 
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"  thofe    ideas    that    (lumber    in    the 
«  heart*". 

THE     ARCHDEACON, 

Thefc  pafTages  are  indeed  applicable 
to  Johnfon,  and  fo  doubtlefs  arc  many 
fentences  of  praifc,  that  wc  might  dis- 
cover in  his  Biography :  one  honour- 
able metaphor,  at  leaft,  let  us  apply  to 
him,  out  of  the  life  from  which  you  arc 
quoting,  and  alluding  to  the  clofe  of 
his  admirable  eulogy  on  Dryden :  cc  Let 
us  fay  of  him,  that  he  found  the  Eng- 
lifh  language  a  confufed  heap  of  loofe 
ftoncs,  and  that  he  left  them  raifed  by 
his  fingle  labour  into  a  noble  edifice, 
which  amazes  us  by  its  magnificence, 
and  delights  us  by  its  utility." 

*  Life  of  Dryden. 
2  LADY 
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LADY      CAROLINE. 

I  thank  you,  my  good  friend,  for 
throwing  in  a  little  juft  commendation 
to  temper  the  Colonel's  feverity.— He 
feems,  I  think,  to  be  engaged  in  a  cruel 
kind  of  a  procefs  ;  it  is  like  the  forcing 
a  poor  foldier  to  fland  before  the  mouth 
of  his  own  great  gun,  and  reluctantly 
blow  himfelf  to  pieces. 

THE     COLONEL. 

By  no  means.  If  an  engineer,  in  le- 
velling a  cannon  againft  thofc  whom  he 
ought  to  have  fpared,  manages  it  fo 
ill  as  to  hurt  only  himfelf  by  its  recoil, 
the  fault  is  doubly  his  own  ;  and,  how- 
ever maimed  he  may  be,  he  cannot  be 
much  entitled  to  compaffion.— Now  I 
think  Johnfon  exactly  in  this  predica- 
ment; 
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mcnt ;  and,  when  you  hear  the  following 
extracts,  I  truft  you  will  agree  with  me. 
For  brevity's  fake,  I  will  confine  myfelf 
to  the  lives  of  Prior,  Hammond,  Col- 
lins, and  Gray,  omitting  fcveral  fen- 
tenccs  in  my  collection. 

To  make  you  an  immediate  convert, 
my  dear  Lady,  to  the  juftice  of  my  pro- 
cedure, I  (hall  begin  with  the  character 
of  your  beloved  Henry  and  Emma— 
"  A  dull  and  tedious  dialogue,  which 
«'  excites  neither  efteem  for  the  man  nor 
"  tendernefs  for  the  woman." — Every 
heart  murmurs  at  the  injuftice  of  thefe 
words,  thus  pointed  againft  Prior  : — but 
obferve  with  what  propriety  we  might 
write  them,  dropping  only  two  particles, 
on  the  title-page  of  Irene,  and  call 
that  Tragical  Homily,  "  dull  and  te- 
41  dious  dialogue,  which  excites  neither 

"  efteern 
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*<  cfteem  for  man  nor  tenderncfs  for  wo- 
«  man." 

But  hear  the  fuller  eftimatc  of  Prior's 
talents. 

"  As  laws  operate  in  civil  agency, 
cc  not  to  the  excitement  of  virtue,  but 
"  the  reprefllon  of  wickednefs,  fo  judg- 
"  ment,  in  the  operations  of  intellect, 
cc  can  hinder  faults,  but  not  produce 
<f  excellence. — Whatever  Prior  obtains 
"  above  mediocrity,  feems  the  effort  of 
"  flruggle  and  of  toil ;  he  has  many  vi- 
"  gorous,  but  few  happy  lines  j  he  has 
««  every  thing  by  purchafe,  and  nothing 
"  by  gift  1  he  had  no  nightly  vifitations 
f<  of  the  Mufe,  no  infufions  of  fenti* 
"  ment  or  felicities  of  fancy, 

"  His  exprcfllon  has  every  mark  of  la- 
"  borious  ftudyj  the  line  feldom  feems 
"  to  have  been  formed  at  once ;    the 

"  words 
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"  words  did  not  come  till  they  were 
«  called,  and  were  then  put  by  con- 
u  ftraint  into  their  places,  where  they  do 
"  their  duty,  but  do  it  fullenly. — In 
"  his  greater  compofitions,  there  may 
<c  be  found  more  rigid  ftatelinefs,  than 
u  graceful  dignity.  His  numbers  arc 
<c  fuch  as  mere  diligence  may  attain  ; 
"  they  feldom  offend  the  car,  and  feldom 
u  footh  it  i  they  commonly  want  airi- 
"  nefs,  lightnefs,  and  facility;  what  is 
"  fmooth  is  not  foft.  His  verfes  always 
"  roll,  but  they  feldom  flow  V* 

There's  a  curious  portrait  for  you  I  If 
we  knew  not  the  painter,  might  we  not 
fuppofe  that  it  was  rather  drawn  for  the 
(tiff  and  pompous  Johnfon  himfelf,  than 
for  the  eafy,  elegant,  and  fportive 
Prior  ? 

#  Pxior '#  life. 

As 
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As  to  Hammond,  Johnfon  fcems  to 
have  criticifed  him  with  the  utmoft  ran- 
cour, becaufc  he  had  been  juftly  praifed 
by  Chefterfield  ;  whom  the  fplcnetic  fa- 
vage  feizes  this  opportunity  to  calum- 
niate, by  reprefenting  him  as  commend- 
ing the  Elegies  of  his  departed  friend, 
without  having  read  them  ;—  a  charge 
not  onlyabfurdin  itfelf,  but  inconfiftcnt 
with  the  idea  which  this  rancorous  critic 
entertained  of  the  noble  editor's  vanity; 
fince  the  Earl  is  elegantly  and  juftly 
complimented,  in  the  very  poems  which 
he  is  fuppofed  to  have  praifed  without 
knowing  their  contents.— I  fhall  hope 
to  convince  you,  in  the  courfe  of  our 
conference,  that  Chefterfield  was  as  good 
a  judge  of  nature,  in  poetry,  as  John- 
fon ;  and  that  he  had  the  talent  of  repre- 
fenting it  more  faithfully,  as  an  eflayift, 

than 
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than  your  great  Moralift  himfelf. — But 
let  me  now  read  the  cenfure  on  Ham- 
mond, 

<c  Thefe  Elegies  have  neither  paf- 
"  fion,  nature,  nor  manners." — Again, 
€t  Hammond  has  few  fentiments  drawn 
u  from  nature,  and  few  images  from 
**  modern  life.  He  produces  nothing 
14  but  frigid  pedantry  V 

Do  you  not  admire  this  charge  of 
pedantry,  againft  a  poet  remarkable 
for  the  eafy  elegance  of  his  language, 
from  another,  who  talks  himfelf  of 
Arthritic  Tyranny,  in  an  ode  to  the 
Spring  ? 

But  to  (hew  you  the  difference  be- 
tween Hammond  and  Johnfon,  as  poets, 

*  Life  of  Hammond* 

let 
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let  me  r^acj  you  thefc  two  (hort  extracts 
from  each. 

What  joy  to  bear  the  tempeft  bowl  in  vain, 
And  clajp  a  fearful  miftrefs  to  my  brcaft  j 

Or,  lulVd  to  Jlumber  by  tbe  bcatijig  rain, 
Secure  and  happy,  Jink  at  lajl  to  reft  I 

IVb at  joy  to  wind  along  the  cool  retreat. 
To  ft  op  and  gaze  on  Delia  as  I  go, 

Tq  mingle  Jwcet  difcourfe  with  kijfcsfweet, 
And  teach  my  lovtly  Jcholar  all  I  know  / 

Every  man  who  has  loved,  mufl:  per- 
ceive, that  in  thefc  verfes,  though  I 
have  injured  them  by  placing  them  to- 
gether, the  pafTion  of  love  is  cxpref- 
fed  with  delicacy,  fpirit,  and  truth. 
Now  hear  how  Johnfon  clofes  one  of 
thofe  curious  competitions  that  he  calls 

Odes. 

K  Haft  el 
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liajle  !  prefs  the  clujlersyfill  the  bowl  j 
Apollo,  fioot  thy  parting  ray ; 

This  gives  the  funflnne  of  the  foul, 

This  God  of  Health,  and  Verfe,  and  Day* 

Still,  fill  the  jocund ft  rain  Jhallfozu, 
The  pulfe  with  vigorous  rapture  beat. 

My  Stella  with  new  charms  Jhall  glow. 
And  every  blifs  in  wine  fhall  meet  *• 

To  fay  Prefs  the  cluftcrs,  is  an  odd 
mode  of  calling  for  wine.— But  I  quote 
the  paflage,  to  fhew  the  tendernefs  of 
the  poet  to  his  Stella.  Put  the  fenti- 
ment  into  plain  profe,  and  it  runs  thus ; 
—Come  I  let  us  get  half  drunk,  my 
dear  Stella,  and  I  fhall  then  think  you 
beautiful  and  myf elf  happy* 

♦  Johnfon's  Autumn,  an  Ode. 

LADY 
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LADY     CAROLINE. 

This  is  playing  the  barbarous  cri- 
tical tyrant,  indeed  1  You  out- Herod 
Herod  ! — But  pray  proceed  to  your  ex- 
tract from  the  Life  of  Collins,  which  I 
do  not  perfectly  recollect.  I  only  re- 
member, that  the  critic  mentions  his 
perfonal  intimacy  with  the  poet;  and  I 
fhould  therefore  imagine,  he  mud  fpeak 
of  his  intcrefting  compofitions  with  an 
affectionate  cnthufiafm,  fufiicient  to  de- 
feat your  hoftile  purpofe  of  turning  the 
heavy  fire  of  his  critical  battery  againft: 
himfclf. 

THE     COLONEL, 

Oh !  your  great  Critic  had  too  elevat- 
ed and  too  (lately  a  mind,  to  be  touched 
by  the  partialities  of  friendship !  Hear 

K  a  how 


fc 
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how  he  clofes  a  character  of  the  poer, 
written  when  we  might  fuppofe  his  tcn- 
dernefs  to  be  quickened  by  the  recent 
death  of  his  friend. — "  This  idea  which 
f<  he  had  formed  of  excellence,  led  him 
"  to  oriental  fictions  and  allegorical 
imagery  ;  and  perhaps,  while  he  was 
intent  upon  defcrlption,  he  did  not 
"  fufficicntly  cultivate  fcrrtiment.  His 
*'  poems  are  the  productions  of  a  mind 
rc  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnished 
«  with  knowledge  cither  of  books  or 
u  life,  but  fomewhnt  obftructcd  in  its 
u  progrefs,  by  deviation  in  qucft  of 
<c  miftaken  beauties  *.'% — No  one,  I  be- 
lieve, can  think  the  Critic  fpoke  too  kind- 
ly of  Collins  in  this  early  character  j  — 
yet,  as  if  his  judgment  had  been  warp- 

•  Life  of  Collins. 

ed 
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ed  by  affection,  in  the  fubfequent  life, 
which  was  not  written,   you  know,  till 
an  interval  of  many  years  had  allowed 
liine  enough   for  his  extreme  tendernefs 
to  evaporate,  he    added   the    following 
cenfure  on  the  language  of  his  poetical 
friend. — "  His  diction  was  often  harfh, 
"  unfkilfully  laboured,  and  injudicioufly 
"felecled.     He   affected   the    obfolete, 
"  when  it  was  not  worthy  of  revival ; 
"  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  com- 
"  mon  order,  feerning   to    think,  with 
"  fome  later  candidates  for  fame,    that 
"  not  to  write  profe,  is  certainly  to  write 
"  poetry.     His  lines  commonly  are  of 
"  flow  motion,    clogged  and   impeded 
"  with  clufters  of  confonants.     As  men 
<c  are  often  efteemed,   who    cannot   be 
•Moved]  fo  the  poetry  of  Collins  may 

K  3  "  fome- 
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"  fometimcs  extort  praife,  when  it  gives 
"  little  plcafure*." 

Now,  to  my  apprehenfion,  every  fyl- 
lable,  in  both  thefc  Extracts,  is  infinitely 
more  fuitcd  to  Johnfon,  than  to  his  in- 
jured friend;  the  greater  part  of  whofe 
poetry,  as  Langhorne  has  juftly  faid  of 
his  ode  on  the  death  of  Colonel  Rofs, 
is  replete  with  harmony, Jpirit%  and  pathos. 
—But  I  haftcn  to  the  lad  article  on  my 
lift— the  infulted  Gray.  You  are  both  of 
you  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  Critic's 
extreme  iniquity  towards  this  enchant- 
ing bard,  that  I  will  only  read  a  fingle 
ftiort  paffage  from  thofe  I  have  felectcd. 

u  The  images  are  magnified  by  affec- 
"  tation ;  the  language  is  laboured  into 
u  harfhnefs.     The  mind  of  the  writer 

•  Life  of  Collins. 

"  fecms 
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Cl  fcems  to  work  with  unnatural  vio- 
"  lcnce,  double  double  toil  and  trouble* 
"He  has  a  kind  of  ftrutting  dignity; 
"  and  is  tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe.  His 
«  art  and  his  ftruggle  are  too  vifible  j 
"  and  there  is  too  little  appearance  of 
t€  eafe  or  nature  *. 

Tell  me,  I  befeech  you,  to  whofe 
writings  may  we  mod  properly  apply 
this  exaggerated  defcription  ?  to  thofe 
of  Gray,  or  of  Johnfon  f  To  me  it  ap- 
pears to  hit  the  tumid  Rambler  hirnfelf, 
fo  forcibly,  that  if  any  man  were  to  at- 
tempt a  fmall,  but  ftrong  caricatura 
of  Johnfon  as  an  author,  I  queftion  if 
he  could  produce  one  with  fo  ftriking  a 
refemblance  as  this  very  paragraph  ex- 
hibits. 

•Life  of  Gray. 

K  4  And 
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And  now,  my  good  friend,  ingenu- 
oufly  fay,  have  I  not  convinced  you,  that 
Johnfon,  in  pafTing  fentence  on  our 
great  poets,  inftcad  of  fairly  reprefent- 
ing  their  petty  failings,  has  frequently 
delineated  his  own  heavier  defects,  and 
afcribed  them  to  fpirits  of  a  higher  clafs, 
to  whom  they  could  not  belong? 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

You  have  (I  mull  own)  convinced 
me,  that  he  was  frequently  unjufl: ;  bun 
I  am  dill  inclined  to  impute  that  in- 
juftice,  rather  to  the  keennefs  and 
ftrength,  than  to  the  malignity  of  his 
mind.  I  am  perfuaded  he  always  fpoke 
as  he  felt;  but  he  felt  blemifhes  too 
forcibly,  from  the  rigid  integrity  of 
his  acute  underftanding.  Whenever  he 
blames,    I    believe  you   may  difcover 

fome 
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fome  little  foundation  for  his  cenfure ; 
but  he  builds,  perhaps,  too  large  a 
ftru&ure  on  too  trifling  a  bafis.  I 
cannot  better  explain  to  you.  my  idea 
on  this  point,  than  by  applying  to  him 
a  lively  couplet  of  Dr.  Young  : 

His  judgment  jufty  his  Jentence  over  fir  on g\ 
Becau/e  he's  right 3  he's  ever  in  the  wrong, 

THE     COLONEL. 

Very  well !  —  if  you  acknowledge 
him  to  be  in  the  wrong,  I  will  allow 
you  to  eftimate,  as  you  pleafe,  the 
moral  rectitude  of  his  perceptions. 
My  own  idea  of  him,  as  a  critic,  is 
this: — His  ill-nature,  or,  if  you  wifli 
for  a  fofter  expreftion,  his  fpleen,  had, 
I  think,  a  microfcopic  eye,  which, 
whenever  it  happened  to  glance  on  a 
5  freckle 
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freckle  in  the  face  of  any  lucklefs  mufe, 
immediately  made  it  a  cancer. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

If,  as  a  critic,  he  was  too  fevere, 
his  feverity  may  Hill  produce  a  very 
ufeful  effect  on  the  trifling  vagrants  of 
Parnaffus,  by  exciting  them  to  think 
with  more  energy.  And,  let  me  add, 
he  has  one  critical  merit,  which  deferves 
the  higheft  commendation;  I  mean,  the 
merit  of  having  refcued  the  dramatic 
mufe  from  thofe  opprcflive  and  three- 
fold fetters,  I'be  Unities. 

The  demolition  of  a  perplexing  poe- 
tical fuperftition,  which  had  been  fancti- 
fied  by  the  reverence  of  ages,  was  the 
work  of  a  noble  underftanding,  very 
worthily  employed,  and  a  work  that 
i  ought 
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ought    to  endear  his  name   to  every 
lover  of  the  ftage. 


THE     COLONEL. 

I  heartily  join  with  you  in  this  ap- 
plaufe,  though,  in  general,  I  have  little 
veneration  for  your  Philofopher  in  his 
critical  capacity.  It  is  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  I  think,  who  has  called  cri- 
tics the  brufhers  of  noblemen's  clothes; 
and,  if  his  metaphor  is  juft,  wc  may 
fay  that  Johnfon,  like  a  heavy-handed 
valet,  has  executed  this  office  with  fuch 
vehemence,  as  fretted  to  pieces  the 
fine  raiment  of  his  mailers. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Indeed,  you  are  too  feverc  1 — But  how 
great  foevcr  you  may  reprcfent  the  mif- 
takes  of  Johnfon,  in  points  that  belong 

folely 
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folely  to  taflre  and  fentiment  (on  which 
perhaps,  we  could  hardly  find  any  two 
minds  in  perfect,  unifon)  the  great 
and  folid  portion  of  his  merit  muft  ftiH 
remain  entire.  He  ftrikes  me  like  a 
venerable  oak,  which,  though  it  may 
difcover  a  few  blighted  leaves,  and  a 
little  dead  wood,  perhaps,  in  the  extre- 
mity of  its  branches,  has  a  noble, 
found  trunk,  of  the  mod  valuable  tex- 
ture. The  world,  furely,  owes  no  little 
refpect  to  a  writer,  who  not  only  la- 
boured for  many  years,  with  great  fin- 
cerity  and  fervour,  to  improve  their 
morals,  but  exerted  his  rare  faculties 
for  that  purpofe  with  fuch  conftant 
recYitude  of  mind,  with  fuch  uncom- 
mon chaftity  of  thought  and  expreffion, 
that  I  queftion  if  his  numerous  works 
Contain  a  fingle  word  or  allufion,  which 

the 
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the  moft  modefir  female  v/ould  blufh  to 
read  in  the  pretence  of  a  parent  or  a 
lover, 

THE     COLONEL. 

Then  yuu  mud  think  our  fair  presi- 
dent here  a  very  fqucamifh  Jady,  my 
good  friend ;  for  fhe  told  us,  you  know, 
chat  fhe  was  often  difgufted  both  by 
Cheilerfleld  and  Johnfon. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

You  are  a  very  treacherous  antago- 
nist, in  attempting  to  injure  me  fo  bar- 
baroufly  in  the  opinion  of  our  judge. 
— But  the  equity  of  Lady  Caroline  is 
cor  to  be  corrupted  or  milled.  She 
will  clearly  perceive  that  you  draw  a 
very  unwarrantable  inference  from  what 
I  advanced      Indelicacy  is  not  the  only 

offence 
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offence  in  a  writer  by  which  a  lady  can 
be  difgufted.  As  far  as  Lord  Chefter- 
field  is  concerned,  I  can,  indeed,  be- 
lieve that  this  offence  was  alluded  to ; 
for  your  dainty  refiner  of  our  manners 
abounds,  I  think,  in  fuch  indelicate 
images,  as  are  mod  likely  to  difguft  a 
mind  fo  pure  as  that  in  queflion.  But 
whenever  Lady  Caroline  was  difgufted 
by  Johnfon,  it  was,  I  am  convinced, 
by  a  defect  very  different  from  inde- 
licacy, yet  a  defect  of  which  me  is 
equally  qualified  to  judge — I  mean, 
his  critical  injuftice. 

THE     COLONEL. 

She  is  not  fufficiently  honeft,  or,  I 
fhould  rather  fay,  fhe  is  too  delicate 
herfelf  to  confefs,  and  demonllrate  to 
you,  the  contrary;  but  I  will,  on  this 

occafion, 
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occafion,  be  her  interpreter.  —  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  degree  of  fuch 
purity  as  you  have  juftly  praifed  in  the 
writings  of  Johnfon  ;  yet,  immaculate 
as  you  think  him,  I  can  ihew  you  a 
fentence  in  his  biography,  which  is, 
perhaps,  both  the  moft  cruel  and  the 
mod  indecent  fentence  that  ever  fell 
from  the  pen  of  a  fcrious  writer;  and 
I  am  perfuaded  this  very  paflage  was 
in  my  filler's  thoughts,  when  fhe  made 
ufe  of  the  word  difgujled. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

You  have  awakened  my  curiofity. 
Pray  indulge  me  with  an  explanation  of 
what  you  allude  to,  for  I  cannot  even 
guefs  at  the  paffage. 

TUB 
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THE     COLONEL. 

Here  it  is,  in  the  volume  that  lies 
open  before  us. — It  relates  to  the  un- 
fortunate lad/  fo  pathetically  lamented 
by  Pope — you  remember  her  hiftory  ; 
I  will  only  read  the  biographer's  obfer- 
vation  upon  it. 

<c  From  this  account,  given  with 
<c  evident  intention  to  raife  the  lady's 
"  character,  it  does  not  appear  that 
u  fhe  had  any  claim  to  praife,  nor 
"  much  to  companion.  She  feems  to 
<c  have  been  impatient,  violent,  and 
"  ungovernable  :  her  uncle's  power 
**  could  not  have  Iafted  long  ;  the 
01  hour  of  liberty  and  choice  would 
<c  have  come  in  time.  But  her  defires 
"  were    too   hot  for  delay;    and    fhe 

"  liked 
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•«  liked   felf-murder    better    than   fuf- 
«  penfe." 

What  fay  you,    my  good  friend,   to 
the  clofe  of  this  paragraph  ? — I  doubt 
if  the  pen  of  Aretine  himfelf  ever  de- 
lineated the  rage  of  incontinence  with 
grofier  or  more  difgufting   energy.  — 
There   is   a   favage   barbarity,    to   my 
feelings,    in   this    paflage,   that  I  want 
words    to  exprefs.     It    brings    to   my 
fancy  the  image  of  a  cannibal,  who,  in 
finding  the  corfe  of  an  unhappy,  felf- 
flaughtered  girl,    inftead  of   breathing 
over  it  a  natural  figh  of  compaffion, 
tears  the  haplefs  body  to  pieces,  with  a 
ferocious,   farcaftic   infult  on  the  poor 
unfortunate   being,    who,    in   a  fit  of 
diftracYion,  had  made  herfelf  his  prey. 
Your  great  Moralift   is   the  more  in- 

L  excu  fable 
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cxcu fable  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  the  un- 
fortunate Lady,  inftead  of  being  fo  out- 
rageoufly  eager  to  gratify  her  defires, 
appears,  I  think,  to  have  been  a  tender 
penitent,  not  immured  in  a  convent  by 
the  tyranny  of  a  relation,  but  a  volun- 
tary rcclufe,  who  wiflicd  perhaps,  but 
found  hcrfclf  unable,  to  atone  for  pad 
frailties  by  a  long  perfeverancc  in  foli- 
tude  and  prayer. 

THE      ARCHDEACON. 

The  late  accounts  that  we  have  all 
read  of  this  unfortunate  Lady,  are  very 
far  from  agreeing  with  your  descrip- 
tion. 

THE     COLONEL. 

I  know  it  i  but  I  put  no  truft  in  the 
petty  tales,  which  arc  fo  confidently  re- 
corded 
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corded  by  the  chroniclers  of  every  idle 
hcarfay.  I  cannot,  indeed,  perfectly  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  my  description,  but  I 
can  fhewyou  it  has  the  colouring  of  pro- 
bability. You  may  recollect,  Pope 
himfelf  tells  us,  in  a  note  to  his  pa- 
thetic elegy,  that  the  Lady  was  the  fame 
perfon  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham had  addrefiTed  a  copy  of  verfes  on 
her  defign  of  retiring  into  a  monaftery* 
I  will  endeavour  to  repeat  to  you  a  few 
lines  of  the  Duke's  poetry,  and*  luckily 
for  his  Grace's  poetical  credit,  and  my 
recollection,  the  lines  I  am  trying  to  re- 
member are  the  bed  in  the  poem.— 
O  1  I  have  juft  recovered  enough  for 
my  argument*— The  Duke  defcribes  a 
tender,  enchanting  miftrefs  on  the  point 
of  tearing  herfelffrom  the  arms  of  her 

L  a  happy 
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happy  lover,  in  a  fudden  guft  of  devo- 
tion, and  proceeds  thus ; 

u  And  after  all  our  vows,  our  ftgbs,  our 

"  tears, 
"  My  banijVd  for  rows  and  your  conquer' d 

"fears, 
"  So  many  doubts  fo  many  dangers  -pafl, 
a  Vifions  ofzcalmufl  vanquifh  me  at  lajl" 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  I  re- 
prefentcd  this  haplefs  fair  as  a  di  fir  acted 
penitent,  inftead  of  an  outrageous  wan- 
ton -,  and  if  you  confider  the  force  of  the 
pafTionatc  vcrfes  I  have  quoted,  you 
will  furely  allow,  that  my  conjecture  is 
more  fpecious,  at  leaft,  than  the  im- 
probable (lory,  that  (he  was  in  love  with 
Pope,    At  all  events,  the  Biographer 

has 
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has  treated  her  barbaroufly. — I  have 
heard,  that  he  was  intrcatcd  to  cancel 
the  pafiage,  while  the  proof  fhects  were 
before  him,  on  account  of  its  indecency 
and  its  injufticc;  but  that  he  perfiftcd  in 
his  favage  refolve  to  ftigmatize  the  un- 
fortunate Lady,  that  he  might  not  lofe 
an  opportunity  of  fhewing  how  truly 
he  abhorred  the  crime  of  fuicide;  to  the 
verge  of  which,  his  own  melancholy,  I 
believe,  had  often  conducted  him. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  this  anecdote. 
I  never  heard  any  thing  in  my  life,  I 
never  read  any  thing  of  this  nervous 
this  fublime  author,  that  imprefifed  me 
with  fo  forcible  fo  grand  an  idea  of 
his  magnanimous  morality !  I  now  fee 
Johnfon  in  all  his  glory,  determined  to 
L  3  exert 
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exert  his  rare  faculties  for  the  real  good 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  with  a  noble  a 
divine  indifference  to  their  applaufe  and 


their  abufe  I 

THE     COLONEL. 

What!  can  you  burft  into  a  rapturous 
panegyric  on  his  brutality? 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Brutality  !  my  good  friend  ?  Let  us 
give  ajuftcrnamc  to  qualities  that  do 
honour  to  mankind.  1  grant  you  every 
thing  you  can  wifh,  as  to  the  fevere  and 
grofs  appearance  of  the  pafiage  you  con- 
demn. I  will  allow  you,  it  is  a  fentence 
at  which  the  cheek  of  a  truly  virtuous 
woman  may  turn  crimfon,  not  only  from 
wounded  modcfty,  but  from  an  honed 
womanly  indignation,  in  beholding  fo 

hideous 
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hideous  a  caricatura  of  female  tcnder- 
nefs.  But  all  thcfe  tremendous  objec- 
tions againft  it,  tend  only  to  cncrcafe 
my  reverence  for  the  writer;  and  why? 
bccatife  I  clearly  perceive  all  the  ge- 
nerous ideas  that  led  him  to  write  and 
to  perfeverc  in  maintaining  the  pafiagc. 
•—Lee  us  only  examine  the  thoughts 
that  mud  have  palled  in  his  mind  on 
that  occafion.  lie  mud  have  thought 
in  this  manner :  "  I  have  written  a  fen- 
tence,  that  is  faid  to  violate  the  ela- 
borate purity  of  my  moral  compofi- 
tions,  a  fentence  over  which  envy 
and  malevolence  will  exult,  and  at 
which  decency  herfelf  may  be  dif- 
gufted; — but  I  know  by  what  infidious 
fteps  the  demon  of  melancholy  may 
lead  a  poor  idle  girl,  whofc  affections 
perhaps  are  wifely  thwarted,  to  the 
L  4  precipice 
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precipice  of  fuicide.  —  If  her  piety 
will  not  fave  her,  yet  her  pride  may 
be  rendered  the  instrument  of  her 
prefervation. — I  may  refemblc  the  an- 
cient legislators,  who,  to  (lop  the  con- 
tagious pafTion  for  this  crime  among 
the  women  of  their  city,  cxpofed 
the  naked  body  of  the  fclf- murder- 
ed female.  The  fentence  objected  to, 
may  check  fome  unhappy  woman  on 
the  verge  of  fuicide,  by  fhewing  her 
how  grofs  an  interpretation  the  crime 
flic  meditates  may  receive. — Let  the 
delicacy  of  millions  be  offended,  if  I 
can  fave  but  the  life  of  one: — What 
arc  cenfure  and  applaufe  to  a  writer, 
when  put  in  the  fcale  againft  fuch  a 
poffibility?  —  my  heart  tells  me,  they 
arc  duft  in  the  balance.'* 
So  he  rcafoncd,  fo  he  acted ;  and  we 
9  ought 
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ought  to  revere   the  heroical  benevo- 
lence and  dignity  of  his  decifion. 

THE     COLONEL. 

Nobly  argued,  my  good  friend  !  —I 
read  in  the  countenance  of  the  Lady, 
that  in  this  article  you  have  made  con- 
verts of  us  both. But  I  am  aftonifhed 

to  find,  by  the  progrefs  of  the  fun,  how 
our  morning  has  flipt  away — it  grieves 
me  to  break  up  the  conference,  but  I 
have  fome  necefTary  letters  to  difpatch 
by  the  poft  of  to-day. 

LADY     CAROLINE. 

What !  are  you  really  going,  bro- 
ther? and  do  you  mean  to  abandon 
the  defence  of  your  favourite  Chefter- 
field? 

THE 
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THE     ARCHDEACOK. 

Madam,  the  Colonel  is  aware,  that 
on  many  occafions,  and  I  believe  in  the 
prefent,  a  mafterly  retreat  may  be  more 
honourable  than  a  victory. 

THE     COLONEL. 

11  Do  not  fay  fo — you  Ihall  not  find 
«■ it  fo." 

LADY     CAROLINE. 

Well,  then,  let  me  make  one  requeft 
to  you  both — that  we  may  not  fay  a  fyl- 
lablc  more,  either  on  Chefterfield  or 
Johnfon,  till  we  are  quietly  fettled  again 
in  this  room  to-morrow. 


THE 
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THE      COLONEL. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
idea  j  for  in  truth  I  fhould  appear  a  mi- 
ferable  advocate  for  the  accomplifhcd 
Earl,  whofe  memory  I  am  to  vindicate, 
af  I  had  not  a  little  time  allowed  me,  to 
bring  his  cruelly  mangled  character  to 
your  companionate  contemplation.— 
This,  I  truft,  I  ftiall  be  able  to  do  to- 
morrow. 

Then  will  I/peak  right  on— 
Til  tell  you  that  which  you  your/elves  do 

knowt 
Shew  you  fweet  Stanhope's  wounds,  poor 

poor  dumb  mouths  ! 
And  bid  them  /peak  /or  me :  but  were  I 
Brutus, 

And 
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And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  An* 

tony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  /pints,  and  put  a 

tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Stanhope,  that  Jhould 

move 
The  books  around  us  here  to  ri/e  and /peak* 
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LADY      CAROLINE. 

WELL!  my  dear  advocate  for  the 
noble  delinquent,  whom  we  arc 
bringing  to  the  bar,  I  may  prcfumc  you 
are  fully  prepared  to  anfwer  the  heavy 
charges  againft  him,  fincc  you  feem  to 
have  got  a  collection  of  memorandums, 
as  copious  as  a  lawyer's  brief. 

THE     COLONEL. 

Pray  do  not  difcountenance,  by  your 
cruel  raillery,  a  poor  unprattifed  plead- 
er, whofe  apparatus  is  only  in  propor- 
tion 
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tion  to  his  wane  of  talents  and  expe- 
rience, 

LADY     CAROLINE. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  enter  with 
fo  much  modefty  on  an  office  fo  daring 
as  the  defence  of  licentioufnefs  j  for  the 
good  Archdeacon  and  I  have  been  in 
fome  fear,  left  your  quick  imagination 
fhould  inflame  itfelf  into  a  dangerous 
partiality  to  a  character  that  your  judg- 
ment cannot  cftccm. — He  jnftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  too  warm  an  apology  for 
vice,  may  imperceptibly  injure  an  honeflr 
mind,  by  diminifhing  its  due  reverence 
for  virtue ;  and  he  has  juft  pointed  out 
to  me  an  excellent  paragraph,  in  his 
favourite  Rambler,  which  tells  us  how 
culpable  they  are,  who  have  "  ufed  the 
M  light  imparted  from  heaven,  only  to 

"  cmbellifl* 
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«  embellifh  folly,  and  ihcd  luftre  upon 


"  crimes." 


THE     COLONEL. 

You  are  good  creatures,  to  be  fa 
kindly  folicitous,  for  the  prefervation  of 
that  little  rectitude  of  mind,  which  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  I  But  I  trufi;  your 
generous  apprehcnfion  will  fubfide, 
when  you  recollect  the  nature  of  the 
points  that  I  have  undertaken  to  main- 
tain.— I  have  by  no  means  engaged  to 
exalt  my  Lord  Chefterficld  into  a  model 
of  moral  excellence;  but  I  ventured  to 
fay  yeftcrday,  what  I  am  now  ftill  more 
inclined,  and  I  flatter  myfelf  more  able 
to  fupport — that,  with  fplcndid  and  en- 
gaing  talents,  he  had  neither  more  nor 
worfe  vices  than  your  pompous  Philo- 
fopher;  and  that  he  is  equally  entitled 

3  to 
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to  the  kind  remembrance  of  his  coun-* 
try.  This,  I  think,  is  an  innocent  and 
jufi:  aflertion,  that,  to  every  unpreju- 
diced mind,  may  be  rendered  as  evident 
as  it  is,  that  to  govern  an  unquiet  king- 
dom, as  a  temporary  viceroy,  with  dig- 
nity, and  to  be  uncommonly  clear  in 
that  great  office,  requires  as  much  abi- 
lity, and  as  much  virtue,  as  are  requifite 
to  write  a  tumid  moral  eflay,  or  to  com- 
pile an  elaborate  treafury  of  words. 

THE      ARCHDEACON. 

I  might  reply  to  your  farcaftic  mode 
of  entering  on  this  comparifon,  by  an 
allufion  to  the  compliment  paid  to 
Titian,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Vth: 
I  might  tell  you,  that  the  King  can 
make  many  Lord  Lieutenants,  but  not 
a  fingle  Johnfon. 

SHE 
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THE      COLONEL. 

I  believe  the  creative  influence  of 
regal  power  could  much  fooner  make  a 
Johnfon  than  a  Chcftcrficld.  The  com- 
mand of  a  prince  can,  indeed,  produce 
elaborate  language,  and  ambitious  mo- 
rality; but  genuine  wit,  and  fportive 
urbanity,  are  fo  far  from  being  creatible 
(if  I  may  create  a  word)  by  the  will  of 
a  monarch,  that  they  very  rarely  con- 
defcend  to  appear  in  his  prefence.  Per- 
haps they  never  appeared  at  court  to  fo 
much  advantage,  as  in  the  character  of 
Chefterfield.  I  queftion  if  they  were 
ever  united  to  more  political  integrity; 
and  how  happily  they  may  fometimes 
accomplilh  the  irkfome  bufinefs  of  gra- 
ver argument,  we  have  a  pleafant  in- 
fiance,  in  the  anecdote  of  the  noble 

M  Lord's 
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Lord's  prevailing  on  the  king  to  fill 
up  a  commifilon  with  a  name,  which  he 
had  rejected  with  dcteftation.  It  was 
in  1747,  when  the  Earl  was  Secretary 
of  State.  cc  I  had  rather  have  the 
Devil,"  faid  the  angry  fovcreign,  when 
pre  fled  to  confirm  the  appointment  in 
qucflion:  <f  With  all  my  heart,"  faid 
the  lively  fecrctary,  who  was  waiting 
ready  to  fill  up  the  inftrument  for 
the  royal  iignaturc  ;  "  I  only  beg  leave 
to  remind  your  majefty,  that  the  com- 
miffion  is  indited  to  our  right  trufty  and 
right  well-beloved  coufin."  The  king, 
you  know,  laughed,  and  complied  with 
the  wiihes  of  his  minifter. 

THE      ARCHDEACON. 

Your  ftory  is  a  good  example  of  plea- 

fantry  well-timed.    I  will  not  fay  (whac 

4  I  know 
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I  know  many  people  think)  that  a  few 
lucky  ftrokes  of  confident  vivacity  in- 
duced the  world  to  deem  much  higher 
of  his  Lordfhip's  wit  than  it  really 
deferved  \  but,  giving  him  full  credit, 
as  a  true  proprietor  of  this  graceful 
feather,  I  muft  not  allow  you  to  confi- 
der  it  as  equivalent  to  the  more  folid 
treafures  of  Johnfon's  moral  wifdom 
and  virtue. 

THE      COLONEL. 

Nor  can  I  permit  you,  my  dear  and 
refpected  opponent,  to  afiume  as  in- 
conteftible  an  opinion,  which  fome 
honeft  people,  indeed,  have  affumed 
too  haftily — that  Johnfon  was  a  com- 
pound of  every  thing  that  is  morally 
good,  and  Chefterfield  of  every  thing 
that  is  morally  evil. — If  I   can  fhew 

M  2  you, 
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you,  that  the  accomplifhed  Earl  had 
in  truth  as  much  wifdom  and  virtue 
as  the  arrogant  Philofophcr,  with  his 
own  rich  inheritance  of  native  wit  into 
the  bargain,  you  mud  certainly  allow 
him  to  be  the  more  admirable  character 
of  the  two.  That  he  was,  indeed,  nei- 
ther lefs  wife  nor  lefs  virtuous  than 
Johnfon,  is  fuflkiently  evident  to  me, 
from  a  Jittle  furvey  that  I  have  taken  of 
what  I  may  call  the  morning  and  the 
evening  in  the  lives  of  each. — Let  mc 
fct  the  two  men  before  you,  for  an  in- 
ftant,  in  thofe  ftriking  periods  of  their 
cxiftence.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  a  feafon 
when  the  ftrft  whirlwind  of  the  pafTions 
has  fubfidcd,  and  the  mind  of  man 
begins  to  affumc  a  fettled  temperature, 
flow  do  we  find  Johnfon  employed  ? 
Why   trulyj    in   writing    a    rebellious 

pamphlet, 
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pamphlet,  which  his  very  biographer 
reprefents  as  mean  in  its  execution,  and 
dctcftablc  in  its  defign. — Now  let  me 
direct  your  eyes  to  Chefterfield,  at  the 
fame  age. — What  was  the  noble  Lord 
doing  at  thirty  ?  In  this  year  of  his 
life,  I  find  him  giving  an  early  example 
of  that  generous  integrity,  which  he 
maintained  through  every  ftagc  of  his 
political  career — and  politely  rejecting 
the  advice  of  thofe,  who  recommended 
it  to  him  to  increafe  the  profits  of  a 
poft  that  he  had  juft  accepted,  by  felling 
the  fubordinate  places  in  his  difpofal. 
You  may  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  fuch 
an  early  comparifon  of  the  two  men, 
in  a  point  of  political  purity,  confider- 
ing  the  difference  of  their  birth  and 
ftation,  is  neither  candid  nor  juft.  Let 
us  look  then  at  the  two  veterans!  when 

M  3  each 
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each  was  turned  of  feventy,  when  both 
were  preparing  to  quit  the  ilage  of  life, 
the  Philofopher  weary  of  having  in- 
ftrufted  the  world,  and  the  Wit  of 
having  enlivened  it.  At  fuch  a  feafon, 
if  the  Philofopher  had  indeed  been  a 
man  of  found  wifdom  and  virtue,  we 
might  expect  to  find  him  calmly  and 
chearfully  looking  forward  to  an  im- 
mortal reward  for  the  benefits  which  his 
labour  had  bellowed  upon  mankind ; 
and  if  the  gayer  life  of  the  Wit  had  in 
truth  been  a  mere  tiilue  of  vice  and 
folly,  we  might  expect  alfo  to  behold 
him,  at  this  important  feafon,  finking 
under  the  dread  of  a  tremendous  re- 
tribution. Now,  are  thefe  the  refpec- 
tive  conditions  in  which  we  may  actually 
contemplate  thefe  two  oppofite,  but  il- 
luftrious  old  men  ?   No !  it  is  juft  the 

reverfe. 
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reverfe.    We  fee  the  imperious  Philo- 
fopher    looking     back    with    remorfe, 
looking  forward  with  confirmation,  and 
ftrangely  converting  a  juftice  of  peace 
into  a  confefior,  to  tell  him  more  Jewel 
tranjgrejfions  than  he  was  willing  to  hear. 
—Now  take  a  view  of  the  fuperannuated 
Wit,  fo  unjuftly  fufpected  of  a  fettled 
depravity  in  heart  and  fpirit.     We  find 
him,    and  I   beg  you  will  obfervc  the 
contrail:,  foothing  the  ills  of  departing 
life,  and  particularly  that  mod:  deprefllve 
affliction,  his  long  and  incurable  deaf- 
nefs,  by  pouring  out  all  his  manly  and 
natural  feelings,  in  letters  of  the  mod 
tender   friendfhip  to  a  venerable  pre- 
late— a  prelate,  who  was  long  his  bofom- 
friend  j  whom  he  had  raifed,   in  a  ge- 
nerous manner,    that  did    himfelf  An- 
gular honour,  to  epifcopal  dignity;  and 

M  4  who, 
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who,  to  his  own  credit,  and  to  that  of 
his  noble  patron,  was  diftinguifhed  by 
the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Good 

Bifhop. It  was  thus  that  Johnfon  and 

Chefterfield  firft  appeared  on  our  cla- 
morous theatre  of  the  world,  and  it 
was  thus  they  quitted  it.  They  are 
now  gone  to  their  great  audit,  before 
the  Judge  of  every  heart,  who  alone, 
perhaps,  can  truly  decide,  which  was 
indeed  the  man  of  mod  wifdom  and 
virtue.  As  far  as  their  own  books, 
and  the  printed  accounts  of  both,  can 
enable  my  limited  faculties  to  form  a 
juft  eftimate  of  the  two  characters,  I 
declare,  and  I  entreat  you  not  to  con- 
demn mc  too  hallily  for  my  declaration, 
that  were  I  acting  under  Heaven  as  a 
judge,  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  two, 
10  I  fhould 
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I  fhould  rather  give  the  palm  of  virtue 
to  Chefterfield  than  to  Johnfon. 

LADY     CAROLINE, 

Our  good  friend,  I  perceive,  is 
amazed  and  mocked  by  the  Angularity 
and  confidence  of  your  opinion  ! — and 
even  I,  who  know  you  better,  mud  con- 
fefs  myfclf  a  little  furprized  at  your  car- 
rying your  partiality  fo  far  !— I  thought 
you  would  have  contented  yourfclf  with 
an  as  wife  and  as  good,  a  kind  of  hand- 
in-hand  comparifon,  as  Shakefpeare 
fays  :  but  your  beftowing  the  palm  of 
Goodncfs  on  a  character  univerfally 
condemned  for  immorality,  is  a  ftrokc 
cf  whimfical  enthufiafm  that  I  did  not 
cxped !— Let  me  remind  you,  however, 
that  we  are  departing  from  the  plan  we 
propofed  to  ourfelves  in  this  amicable 

debate. 
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debate.  Pray  recoiled,  that  the  Arch- 
deacon is  firfl:  to  flate  all  the  flagrant 
and  numerous  defects  in  your  too  en- 
gaging favourite ;  and  then  you  are 
to  conclude,  not  with  his  apology,  I 
find,  but  his  panegyric. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

As  the  Colonel  difcovers  fo  much 
zeal  in  the  caufe,  I  beg  that  we  may 
allow  him  to  conduct  the  defence  he 
has  undertaken,  in  any  mode  that  he 
chufes.  You  and  I,  my  dear  Lady, 
are  at  a  time  of  life  to  be  amufed,  in- 
flead  of  corrupted,  by  the  magic  of 
delufive  eloquence,  however  fubtle  it 
may  be;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
highly  entertained  in  obferving,  with 
what  acute  ingenuity  a  very  upright 
and  religious  mind,    when   under   the 

influence 
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influence  of  affectionate  prejudice,  can. 
decorate  a  favourite,  though  faulty  cha- 
racter. Our  honed  enthufiaft  has  un- 
doubtedly deceived  himfelf,  and  he  has, 
I  am  perfuaded,  fuftkient  talents  to 
communicate  that  deception  to  others, 
during  the  moment  when  he  is  fpeak- 
ing.  Yet,  were  he  fpeaking  to  the 
world  at  large  on  this  topic,  I  fhould 
be  under  no  apprehcnfion  of  his  rc- 
verflng  the  juft  decree  of  the  public 
on  the  two  characters  in  queftionj  and 
for  this  fhort  and  finaple  reafon — The 
public,  however  dazzled  by  my  orato- 
rical friend,  would  focn  recollect:  the 
infallible  tcft  it  pofTefles  to  decide 
the  real  merits  of  both ;  and  wifely 
fay  to  itfelf,  By  their  works  we  may 
know  them. — The  Philofophcr,  how- 
ever tainted   by  perfonal   defects,   has 

bequeathed 
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bequeathed  to  us  an  invaluable  legacy 
of  the  fubiimeft  moral  inftrudtion  ;  and 
the  Wit,  however  decorated  by  perfonal 
dignities,  has  left  us  little  more  than  an 
elegant  manual  of  profligate  advice,  (o 
improperly  addreiTed  by  a  parent  to 
his  child,  that  it  has  juftly  excited  a  ge- 
neral murmur  of  abhorrence. 

THE     COLONEL. 

Surely,  my  good  friend,  you  are  fpeak- 
ing  only  to  try  my  temper.  You  cannot, 
1  am  confident,  you  cannot  have  feri- 
oufly  adopted  the  cruel  abfurdity  of 
the  world,  concerning  the  letters  you 
allude  to.  O  "that  I  poflefled  indeed 
that  divine  talent  of  eloquence  which 
your  laughingly  afcribe  to  me,  and  for 
which  I  am  fo  little  fafhioned  by  nature 
or  education  !    Were  I  really  mailer  of 

that 
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that  enchanting  power,  I  hardly  know  a 
fubject  on  which  I  fhould  more  delight 
to  employ  it,  than  in  doing  juftice  to 
a  man  who  defcrved  fo  highly  of  this 
nation,  and  whofe  character  has  been  fo 
bafely  degraded. — We  talk  of  the  fre- 
quent cruelty  and  injuftice  of  Athens,  to 
the  virtue  that  defended  her  walls,  and  to 
the  talents  that  immortalized  her  glory  ; 
but  I  qucflion  if  ever  any  meritorious 
Athenian  ever  experienced  fuch  pofthu- 
mous  ingratitude  (if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an 
exprefllon)  from  his  capricious  fellow- 
citizens,  as  Chcftcrfield  has  received 
from  us.  Let  mc  remind  you,  that  he 
wasjuftly  eftcemed,  for  half  a  century, 
as  one  of  the  moil  accompliflied  charac- 
ters in  this  kingdom.  He  fcrved  his 
country  as  an  ambaffador  in  Holland; 
and  made  the  pureft  chara&ers  of  that 

republic 
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republic  his  friends.  He  ferved  his 
country  as  a  governor  of  Ireland,  at  a 
period  of  great  difficulty  and  danger ; 
and  his  virtues  appeared  to  expand  with 
his  power.  He  ferved  his  country  as  a 
rninifter  at  homes  and  nobly  quitted  his 
place.,  the  moment  he  found  it  incon- 
fiftent  with  his  integrity  and  honour. 
He  refigned,  not  to  indulge  himfelf  in 
factious  turbulence,  but  in  literary  re- 
tirement. Study  and  converfation  were, 
indeed,  among  his  favourite  amufe- 
ments,  at  every  feafon  of  life ;  for  the 
native  call  of  his  character  was  rather 
gentle  than  vehement;  and  he  oppofed 
his  enemies  rather  with  gaiety  than  ran- 
cour. In  the  courfe  of  a  bufy  and 
/plendid  life,  he  found  time  to  write 
a  few  periodical  leffons  on  life  and  man- 
ners, in  which  he  equalled  the  firft  au- 
thors 
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thors  in  that  branch  of  literature;   and 
having  fufficiently  proved  his  tafte,  by 
his    own    admirable    productions,     he 
was   univerfally  regarded   as  the   rnoft 
accomplished   patron    of  letters,     His 
manners,  and  his  wit,  were  fo  engaging 
that  he  was  long  efteemed  the  chief  or- 
nament and  delight  of  fociety,  and  the 
eminent  characters  of  every  country  in 
Europe  appeared  ambitious  of  his  ac- 
quaintance and  regard.    His  latter  days 
were  embittered  with  many  bodily  infir- 
mities,  which  he  fupported,  however, 
with  a  chearful  and  religious  philofophy, 
in   confidering    this    life    as  a  fugitive 
dream,  that  he  did   not  wilh  to  renew, 
and  in  thinking  of  his  Creator,  as  he  tells 
his  bofom  friend,   the  good  Bilhop   of 
Waterford,  with  more  hope  than  fear.— 
So  lived  and  fo  died  the  Earl  of  Chefter- 

field, 
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field,  refpected  by  the  world,  and  ido- 
lized by  his  friends. — But  a  Lady,  who 
had  great  rcafon  to  think  well  of  the 
noble  Lord,  feized  the  opportunity  of 
his  deccafe,  to  publiih  a  collection  of 
letters  written  for  a  very  private  and 
very  particular  purpofe.  She  knew  that 
they  had  been  di&atcd  by  the  parental 
tendcrnefs  of  a  good  heart  -,  and  (he  did 
not  forefee,  that  the  public  could  ingc- 
nioufly  mifinterprct  them,  fo  far  as  to 
call  them  the  fuggeftions  of  an  evil 
fpirit ;  but,  as  there  is  a  conflant  eager- 
nefs  in  mankind  to  feize,  even  the  flight- 
ed opportunity  of  degrading  an  exalt- 
ed name,  as  foon  as  thefe  letters  were 
publifhed,  an  outcry  was  raifed  againft 
them,  by  many  hypocritical  pretenders 
to  goodnefs,  and  by  many  truly  good 
people,  who  wanted  either  faculties  or 

patience 
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patience  to  form  a  fair  eftimate  of  their 
author.  Malevolent  ridicule  fcattered  her 
gibes  on  the  father,  fo  folicitoufly  ftriv- 
ing  to  improve  the  awkward  perfon  of  his 
child  j  and  miftaken  piety  reprefented 
him  as  a  prodigy  of  wickednefs,  labour- 
ing to  infufe  all  his  own  follies  and 
vices  into  his  offspring,  and  to  eftablifh 
a  corrupt  fyflem  of  education,  that 
would  annihilate  all  the  virtue  of  our 
country.  But,  after  all,  what  is  this 
mafter-piece  of  profligacy,  when  examin- 
ed by  truth  and  candour  ?  It  is  a  Angu- 
lar, and,  in  many  points,  the  mod  ad- 
mirable monument  of  paternal  tender- 
nefs  and  anxiety,  that  the  literature  of  any 
nation  can  exhibit ;  it  is  a  work,  that, 
inftead  of  corrupting  our  fons,  may  ra- 
ther ftimulate  their  parents  to  a  quicker 
fenfe  of  their  duty,  by  ihewing  us,  that 

N  a  man, 
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a  man,  in  all  the  tumultuous  buftlc  of 
bufy,  of  gay,  and  of  fplendid  life,  could 
find  time  to  labour  with  incefiant  atten- 
tion in  trying  to  counteract  the  peculiar 
perfonal  imperfections  of  a  dear,  though 
awkward  fon. — O  Chefterfield  !  I  have 
read  thee  with  the  eyes  of  a  father, 
anxious  not  only  for  the  temporal  but  the 
eternal  intereft  of  his  children;  and  mv 
heart  tells  me,  that  in  the  fight  of  our 
great  all  feeing  Parent,  the  work  for 
which  thou  art  vilified  on  earth  mud 
have  more  of  merit  than  of  fin. 

THE     ARCHDEACON, 

Though  every  thing  may  be  hoped 
from  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme  Judge, 
I  cannot  fee  how  the  common  juftice  of 
mankind  can  abfolve  a  parent,  who  even 
inftigates  his  fon  to  indulge  himfelf  in 
4  crimes 
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crimes  that  are  eminently  pernicious  to 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  world. 

THE     COLONEL. 

Is  it  candid,  is  it  juft,  or,  I  fhould  ra- 
ther fay,  is  it  not  the  height  of  iniquitous 
cruelty,   to  give  fo  dark  an  interpreta- 
tion to  idle  raillery,  in  a  familiar  letter, 
which,  like  the  jefts  of  private  converfa- 
tion,  fhould  be  confidered  only  as  the  idle 
pleafantry  of  the  moment? — To  defend 
licentioufnefs,  by  faying,  it  was  recom- 
mended only  in  a  country  whofe  cuf- 
toms  appeared  to  give  it  a  fandtion,  is 
an  argument,  which,  though  it  may  ex- 
tenuate the  offence,  is  far  from  being, 
according  to  my  ideas,  the  beft  vindi- 
cation that  we  may  urge  for  the  noble 
Lord. — All  the  immoral  advice  of  Chef- 
terfield,  may  be  compared  to  a  drug, 

N  i  which, 
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which,  though  it  is  rank  poifon  if  fwat- 
lovvcd  indifcriminatcly  by  the  multi- 
tude, may  operate  as  an  innocent  and 
ufeful  medicine  to  a  particular  patient.— 
The  difcafe  of  young  Stanhope,  to  pur- 
fue  the  metaphor,  was  awkwardnefs  in  the 
extreme,  and  gallantry  was  the  prefcrip- 
tion  of  Chcftcrfield.  By  giving  his  fon 
credit,  in  thefe  private  letters,  for  more 
influence  over  the  fair  than  he  was 
formed  to  attain,  the  father  might 
mean  no  more,  than  to  lead  him  fre- 
quently into  fuch  female  focicty  as  had 
the  bed  chance  of  rendering  him  lefs  an 
object  of  ridicule.  Immorality  of  this 
kind,  we  hear  every  day  in  the  fportive 
fallies  of  converfation  between  parentsand 
children,  where  no  real  act  of  licentiouf- 
nefs  is  intended,  and  where  no  cenfure 
falls  on  the  jefting  preacher  of  very  fimi- 

lar 
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Iar  doctrine. — It   is  particularly  cruel, 
to  give  the  darkeft  interpretation  to  the 
licentious  levity  of  thefe  motley  letters, 
when  the  fame  correfpondence  affords 
us  many  fcrious  paflages  of  the  pureft 
morality. — There  is  a  double  injustice 
in    the   common   cenfure  on  thefe  ad- 
mirable letters  : — they  are  condemned  as 
a  general   fyftcm,  when  they  were  ex- 
prefsly  dcfigncd  to  correct  the  particular 
blemilhes  of  an   individual — they   are 
condemned   for  not   fpcaking  more  of 
morality  and  religion,  when  the  author 
informs  us,    he  had    intentionally    left 
thofe  points  to  a  worthy  delegate.     Yet 
that  he  touched  upon  them  fomctimes, 
and  did  it  with  all  the  affecTing  energy  of 
a  father  truly  anxious  for  the  moral  ex- 
cellence of  his  fon,  I  hope  to  convince 

N  3  you, 
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you,  by  reading  the  few  following  ex- 
tradls. 

Pray  obferve,  with  what  honeft  and 
ferious  warmth  this  fnppofed  advocate 
for  vice,  exhorts  his  young  difciple  to 
the  mod  fcrupulous  integrity. 

cc  Your  moral  character  mil  ft  be  not 
u  only  pure,  bur,  like  Ctfar's  wife,  un- 
cf  fufpeclcd.  The  lead  fpeck  or  blc- 
cc  mifh  upon  it  is  fatal.  Nothing  de- 
u  grades  and  vilifies  more  ;  for  it  excites 
<c  and  unites  deteftation  and  contempt. 
cc  There  are,  however,  wretches  in  the 
%i  world  profligate  enough  to  explode 
t(  all  notions  of  moral  good  and  evil ; 
"  to  maintain  that  they  are  merely  local, 
u  and  depend  entirely  upon  the  cuf- 
a  toms  and  fafhions  of  different  coun- 
ts tries :  nay,  there  are  (till,  if  poflible, 

"  more 
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€C  more  unaccountable  wretches ;  I  mean, 
€(  thofe  who  affect  to  preach  and  propa- 
"  gate  fuch  abfurd  and  infamous  no- 
cc  tions  without  believing  them  theni- 
€i  felves.  Thefe  are  the  devil's  hypo- 
"  crites.  Avoid,  as  much  as  pofliblc,  the 
u  company  of  fuch  people  j  who  reflect 
<c  a  degree  of  difcredit  and  infamy  upon 
€t  all  who  converfe  with  them.  But,  as 
€S  you  may  fomctimes  by  accident  fall 
"  into  fuch  company,  take  great  care, 
cc  that  no  complaifance,  no  good-hu- 
<f  mour,  no  warmth  of  feftal  mirth,  ever 
"  make  you  fcem  even  to  acquiefce, 
u  much  lefs  to  approve  or  applaud  fuch 
fi  infamous  doctrines  ♦." 

Can  the  mod  rigid  moralift,  that  ever 
exifted,   furpafs   the  rectitude  and  the 

•  Chefterfield's  Letters  to  hid  Son,  Letter  180. 

N  4  fervency 
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fervency  of  thefc  admonitions — not  de- 
livered, indeed,  with  the  bloated  affecta- 
tion of  pompous  and  pointed  fentences, 
but  breathing  the  tendernefs  and  the 
warmth  of  a  pure  parental  fpirit. 

The  Ladies,  in  their  laudable  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  their  fcx,  arc  angry  with 
Chcfterficld,  for  reprefenting  them  as 
unable  to  keep  a  fecreti  but  they  forget 
the  great  object  he  had  in  view  :  it  was 
to  form  a  miniftcr  for  foreign  courts ; 
and  his  caution  therefore,  on  this  article, 
was  only  guarding  his  fon  againft  thofe 
infinuating  enemies,  to  which  an  Am- 
baflador  is  particularly  expofed. 

The  noble  Author  is  accufed  of  pre- 
ferring manners  to  morals.  I  in  treat  you 
to  hear  how  juftly  he  maintains,  in  the 
following  paffage,  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  latter. 

«  Good 
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*'  Good  manners  arc  to  particular  fo- 
*c  cietics,  what  good  morals  arc  to  fociety 
«f  in  general ;  their  cement  and  their  fc- 
<c  curity — and,  as  laws  are  enacted  to  en- 
"  force  good  morals,  or  at  lcaft  to  pre- 
**  vent  the  ill   effects  of  bad  ones,   fo 
"  there  are  certain  rules  of  civility  uni- 
"  vcrfally  implied   and  received  to  cn- 
"  force  good  manners  and  punifh  bad 
"  ones :  and  indeed  there  feems  to  me 
«  to  be  lefs  difference,  bodi  between  the 
*f  crimes  and  the  punifhments,  than  at 
i(  fir  ft  one  would   imagine.     The  im- 
"  moral  man,  who  invades  another  man's 
"  property,  is  juftly  hanged  for  it ;  and 
"  the  ill-bred  man,  who  by  his  ill  man- 
"  ncrs  invades   and  difturbs  the   quiet 
"  and   comforts  of  private  life,  is  by 
*''  common  confent   as  juftly   baniflied 
"  fociety.  Mutual  complaifanccs,  atten* 
#  « tions, 
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"  tions,  and  facrifices  of  little  conveni- 
"  enccs,  arc  as  natural  an  implied  com- 
**  pact  between  civilized  people,  as  pro- 
"  tcction  and  obedience  are  between 
"  kings  and  fubjects ;  whoever,  in  either 
"  cafe,  violates  that  compact,  juftly  for- 
"  feits  all  advantages  arifing  from  it. 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  really  think,  that, 
((  next  to  the  confeioufnefs  of  doing  a 
"good  attioH)  that  of  doing  a  civil  one 
st  is  the  moft  pleafing ;  and  the  epithet 
"  which  I  fliould  covet  the  mod,  next  to 
<s  that  of  AriftidcSy  would  be  that  of 
"  well-bred  V 

Again,  in  the  clofe  of  the  Hume  letter, 
€<  Be  convinced,  that  good-breeding  is, 
"  to  all  worldly  qualifications,  what  cha- 
"  rity  is  to  all  Chriftian  virtues." 

Can  any  preceptor,  my  good  friend, 

•  Letter  1 68. 

exhibit 
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exhibit  founder  fentiments  than  thefe, 
cither  as  to  exterior  accomplifhment  or 
interna]  perfection  ? 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Like  a  fkilful  advocate,  you  have 
fhewn  us  the  fair  fide  of  your  client; 
but  had  his  book  been  entirely  of  this 
complexion,  its  purity  had  never  been 
impeached.  I  believe,  we  might  oppofe 
to  your  quotations  innumerable  paffages 
of  an  oppofite  tendency.  But  as,  I  muft 
confefs,  I  have  not  looked  into  this  ma- 
nual of  politenefs  for  feveral  years,  I 
fliall  not  attempt  to  enforce  my  general 
charge  againfl:  it,  efpecially  as  you  have 
anfwered  that  charge  by  a  palliating 
argument,  which,  though  it  would  hard- 
ly fupport  any  fevere  fcrutiny,  is,  I  am 
perfaaded,  fo  fufficiently  conclufive  to 

your 
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your  partial  good- nature,  that  I  (hould 
dcfpair  of  converting  you. 

LADY      CAROLINE. 

You  fecm  perfectly  aware  of  my  bro- 
ther's foible,  which  is,  a  generous  pro- 
penfity  to  think  every  writer  virtuous, 
\vho  difplays  the  particular  talents  that 
afford  him  the  higheft  pleafure.  You 
might  have  found  him,  the  other  day,  as 
warmly  engaged  in  defending  the  moral 
character  of  Sterne. 

THE     COLONEL. 

Pardon  me  !  I  only  faid,  that  if  Sterne 
was  in  truth  the  forry  character  which 
many  auftcre  people  affect  to  call  him, 
I  fuppofed  he  was  prompted  to  write  by 
his  good  genius,  that,  in  the  rcgiftcr  of 
the  recording  angel,  the  merits  of  the 

author 
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author  might  counterbalance  all  the  fins 
of  the  man. 

THE    ARCHDEACON. 

Yet,  you  know,  that  many  human  in- 
quifitors  have  rather  clafied  his  writings 
ia  the  catalogue  of  his  tranfgrefiions. 

THE     COLONEL. 

Yes !  and  I  am  perfe&ly  aware  that 
your  fplenetic  Moralifl:  was  one  of  thofe 
inquifitors.  But  I  can  never  fubfcribe 
to  the  fevere  fentence  of  a  judge,  when 
every  fibre  in  my  head  and  heart  afTure 
me  of  his  iniquity. — There  are  glaring 
defefts  in  the  compofitions  of  Sterne, 
but  the  general  effect  of  them  is  meri- 
torious in  the  higheft  degree.  All  the 
elaborate,  all  the  oftentatioufiy  moral 
volumes  of  Johnfon  can  never  irnprefs 

on 
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on  my  mind  fuch  fervent  icntiments  of 
reverential  gratitude  to  Heaven,  or  of 
good-will  to  earth,  as  I  receive  from  a 
few  pages  of  the  incomparable  Sterne. 
•—Perhaps  no  author  ever  pofTefTed,  in 
fo  high  a  degree,  the  ineftimable  talent 
of  putting  the  untuned  fpirit  into  har- 
mony with  itfelf,  and  with  all  around  it. 
If  I  take  him  up  in  a  reltlefs  or  gloomy 
fit,  he  not  only  chaces  from  my  mind 
every  veflige  of  fpleen,  but  leaves  in  its 
place  a  difpofition  to  chearful  piety  and 
active  benevolence. 

LADY     CAROLINE. 

You  have  utterly  forgot,  my  dear 
rambling  enthufiaft,  the  noble  Lord, 
whofe  real  or  imaginary  perfections  you 
were  to  ftateto  us;  though  I  fancy,  from 
the   appearance  of  the  paper  in  your 

hand, 
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hand,  you  have  many  more  remarks  to 
communicate  for  the  illuftration  of  his 
character. 

THE     COLONEL. 

Thanks,  fweet  remembrancer  !  Let  me 
look  at  my  references  for  a  moment, 
and  I  will  proceed  in  due  order.  We 
propofed  to  compare  Cheflerfield  and 
Johnfon  in  three  different  lights ;  firfr, 
as  men  or  citizens  ;  fecondly,  as  periodi- 
cal lecturers  on  life  and  manners ;  and 
laftly,  as  writers,  in  point  of  ftyle.— 
Since  I  find  the  Archdeacon  is  too  candid 
in  his  own  fentiments,  or  too  indulgent 
to  my  opinion  of  the  party  I  am  defend- 
ing, to  dwell  with  great  vehemence  on 
the  charge  againfl:  my  client,  I  fhall 
conclude  my  defultory  pleading,  by  a 
few  brief  obfervations,  arranged  under 

the 
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the  three  heads  I  have  mentioned,  re- 
quelling  my  worthy  friend  to  correct 
me  where  I  am  grofsly  miftaken  ;  and 
I  fhall  then  entreat  your  Ladyfhip  to 
favour  us  with  your  frank  and  genuine 
fentimcnts  on  the  two  characters  in 
queftion. 

I  fhall  begin  with  pointing  out  to 
you  a  very  flriking  difference  between 
Chcflerficld  and  Johnfon,  in  an  article 
which  I  confider  as  a  great  tell  of  an 
amiable  heart,  I  mean,  Friendship. 
From  the  letters  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
the  Bifhop  of  Waterford  and  Mr.  Day- 
rolles,  it  is  evident,  that  he  took  the 
mod  lively  intereft  in  all  the  concerns 
of  thofe  two  valuable  men. — Indebted 
as  they  both  were  to  his  patronage, 
and  inferior  to  him  in  talents,  he 
never  fpeaks  to  them  in  a  tone  of  Su- 
periority ; 
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periority,  but  upon  every  occafion  as  a 
fincere  and  fympathctic  friend.  Pray 
obferve,  from  the  following  paflage  in 
this  correfpondence,  how  the  fuppofed 
advocate  for  univcrfal  licentioufnefs  in 
youth,  fpeaks  to  thofe  he  loved  on  the 
education  of  their  children. 

"  A  father's  care  of  his  fon's  morals 
cc  and  manners,  is  furely  more  ufeful 
«c  than  the  critical  knowledge  of  Homer 
<c  and  Virgil,  fuppofing  that  it  were, 
"  which  it  very  feldom  is,  acquired  at 
u  fchools :  I  do  not,  therefore,  hefitate 
(( to  advife  you,  to  put  your  fon  to 
cc  the  bed  fchool,  that  is,  the  ncarcft  to 
c<  your  ufual  place  of  refidence,  that 
u  you  may  fee  and  examine  him  often 
"  and  ftri&ly,  and  watch  his  progrefs, 
"  not  only  in  learning,  but  in  morals 
u  and  manners,  inftead  of  trufting  to 
O  "  interefled 
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c<  intereflcd  accounts  of  diftant  fchoot- 
"  matters*." 

But  my  efteem  for  Chefterfield,  in 
this  point  of  view,  is  principally  founded 
on  his  chara&er  of  his  bofom  friend, 
my  Lord  Scarborough,  one  of  the  mod 
beautiful  and  pathetic  portraits  of  an 
amiable  but  unhappy  mind,  that  was 
ever  delineated  by  truth  and  tendernefsj 
fo  very  beautiful,  that  I  think  no  one 
can  read  the  compofition,  fhort  as  it 
is,  without  faying  of  its  author,  This 
man  had  indeed  a  heart  for  friendlhip, 
and  the  talent  of  defcribing  thofe  he 
loved  in  the  genuine  language  of  na- 
ture. 

Now  turn  to  Johnfon. — In  all  his 
elaborate   volumes,    you  difcover   no 

*  Twelfth  Letter  to  the  Bilhop  of  Watcrford. 

veftiges 
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veftigcs  of  his  having  enjoyed  the  in* 
cftimable  blcfling  of  true  cordial  friend- 
fhip ;  no  marks  of  that  fond  and  amiable 
gratitude,  which  has  induced  fo  many 
great  authors  to  delineate  and  immor- 
talize the  perfons  who  contributed  to 
their  happinefs  or  their  glory.  —  It 
has  been  obferved,  that  he  never  pre- 
fixed a  dedication  to  any  one  of  his  va- 
rious works ;  a  circumftance  that  ar- 
gues, to  my  apprehenfion,  not  fo  much 
an  independent,  as  a  proud,  unfeeling, 
and  furly  fpirit.  For  though  dedications 
have  too  often  confided  of  bafe  flattery 
to  opulence  and  grandeur ;  they  have 
frequently  appeared  as  pleafing  and 
graceful  offerings  to  friendfhip,  and 
fometimes  as  a  proper  tribute  to  parti- 
cular flations.  It  is,  I  think,  with  equal 
malevolence  and  injuftice,  that  Johnfon 

O  a  accufes 
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accufes  Addifon  of  fervile  ahjurdtty%  m 
dedicating  his  Opera  of  Rofamond  to 
the  Dutchefs  of  Marlborough,  as  the 
poet  had  exhibited,  in  a  prophetic  fcene 
of  his  drama,  the  very  manfion,  of 
which  the  juft  liberality  of  the  kingdom 
had  made  this  Lady  the  miflrefs.  His 
inferibing  the  Opera  to  her,  was  furely 
an  act  of  blamelefs  and  becoming  ci- 
vility. This,  indeed,  is  not  the  only 
inftance  of  Johnfon's  malignity  to  Ad- 
difon, an  author  whofe  life,  whofe  writ- 
ings, and  whofe  death,  exhibit  fuch 
abundance  of  the  purcfl  merit,  that  I 
can  hardly  think  the  man  a  true  and 
perfect  lover  of  genius  or  virtue,  who 
fpeaks  of  him  in  grofs  terms  of  farcaftic 
contempt. 

But   to  return   to  the  article  that  I 

wasfpeakingof. — Had  Johnfon  poffefled 

7  a  heart 
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a  heart  for  friendship,  he  muft  have  en- 
joyed all  the  reciprocal  delights  and  ad- 
vantages of  that  blefllng,  in  his  long 
connexion  with  Garrick. — They  had  Cct 
out  hand  in  hand,  to  make  their  way 
together  through  the  chances  of  a  world 
to  which  they  were  equally  ftrangers, 
and  had  jointly  borrowed  five  pounds, 
in  a  moment  of  mutual  diftrefs,  on 
the  credit  of  the  future  Comedian. 
Such  a  circumftance  was  almoft  fuffi- 
cient  in  itfelf  to  have  made  them  fin- 
cere  friends  for  ever,  had  their  fouls 
been  of  the  true  friendly  tempers  as 
there  feem  to  be  few  bonds  of  union 
more  lading  among  men,  than  that  of 
having  pafled  through  early  hardfhips 
together.  In  my  ov/n  profeffion,  I  have 
feen  the  force  of  this  cement  among 
our  foldiers  very  wonderfully  exempli- 

O  3  fied. 
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fied.     But    there  were   other   confide- 
rations  that  might  have  made  Johnfon 
a    cordial    friend    to   Garrick.     Their 
talents  were  of  fo  different  a  nature, 
that  no  rivalfiiip  could  exift  between 
them ;  and  accordingly  we  find  Garrick, 
who  was  apt,  indeed,  to  be  alarmed  at 
every  fhadow  of  a  rival  in  his  profeflion, 
was    ever    ready    to   bellow   the    mod 
hearty   applaufe  on   the  real   merits  of 
his   old    affociate.     Patient  under  his 
dogmatical   afperity,   and  indulgent  to 
his    humour,    he   almofl    revered    and 
obeyed  him  as  a  parent;  yet  the  fple- 
netic  favage,    unfoftened  by  this  filial 
homage,    had  the  barbarity  to  mortify 
this  bofom-friend  of  his  early  and  in- 
digent  days,    by  excluding   him   from 
a  little   club,    to   which   he   fued   for 
admifFion.     This    fmgle    anecdote    of 

Johnfon 
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Johnfon  is  fufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to 
mark  him  for  a  brute. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

You  are  running  again,  my  good 
friend,  into  an  excefs  of  feverity.  You 
forget  that  Garrick  had  his  failings  as 
well  as  Johnfon,  perhaps  greater  fail- 
ings, without  an  equal  counterpoife  of 
perfection.  By  talents  of  a  clafs  far  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  the  Philofopher,  he 
had  rifen  to  the  intoxicating  joys  of 
opulent  fplendor,  and  is  faid,  you 
know,  to  have  infulted,  by  an  oflenta- 
tious  difplay  of  his  magnificence,  his 
lefs  fortunate  old  friend  ;  who,  like  many 
other  laborious  men  of  letters,  had  been 
a  drudge  for  years,  without  raifing  a 
competence  for  the  decline  of  life.  For 
my  own  part,  I  never  think  of  thefe  two 

O  a  extra* 
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extraordinary  men,  without  lamenting 
in  my  heart,  that  they  fo   little  exerted 
the  great  powers  which  they  both  pof- 
feffed,  of  contributing  to  the  happincfs 
and  to  the  glory  of  each  other.     You 
know,  my  friend,  that  although  I  am  in 
fome  points,  as  Lady  Caroline  calls  me, 
an  idolater  of  Johnfon,    I  am  far  from 
adopting   his  gloomy   ideas   of  human 
life.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  our  earth, 
which  is  often  a  pleafant  habitation  as  it 
is,  would  be  for  fome  years  a  delightful 
refidence  indeed,  if  every  man  feized  the 
opportunity  of  doing    the  noble  things 
within  his  faculties  to  accomplifh,  with- 
out indulging  any  malevolent  or  narrow- 
minded  ideas. — For  inftance,  had  Gar- 
rick  pofTeffed  a  great  foul,  how  happily 
might  he  have  refcued  his  old   friend 
from   debafing  himfclf  in  the  eyes   of 

many, 
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many,  by  the  acceptance  of  that  penfion 
to  which  he  had  haftily  annexed,  in  his 
dictionary,  fo  odious  a  definition  !  How 
well  might  Garrick  have  fpared,  from 
his  ample  revenue,  an  annuity  of  equal 
value !   and  how  much  would  it  have 
added  to  his  reputation  and  delight,  if 
he  had  employed  a  part  of  that  wealth, 
which  he  derived  from  the  partial  libe- 
rality of  the  public,  in  fecuring  inde- 
pendence, not  only  to  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  but  to  a  mighty  genius,  who,  from 
the  peculiar  infelicities  that  belong  to 
authorlhip,    could    hardly    earn    more 
than  his  daily  bread  by  fuch  exertions  of 
intellect  as  do  honour  to  his  country  ! 

THE     COLONEL. 

Had  Garrick  poflefled  the  princely  fpi- 
ritto  confer  fuch  a  benefit  (which  at  times, 

I  believe, 
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I  believe,  he  really  did)  your  fplenctic 
Philofophcr  had  too  much  pride  to  ac- 
cept it; — though  I  perfectly  agree  with 
you,  in  thinking  it  more  pleafant  and 
more  honourable  to  receive  the  blcffing 
of  independence  from  the  bounty  of  a 
friend  than  from  the  penfion  of  a  fove- 
reign,  however  gracious,  to  whofe  family 
and  title  the  heart  of  the  penfioner  was 
known  to  have  been  a  rebel, 

LADY     CAROLINE. 

You  amaze  me,  my  dear  difputants, 
by  agreeing  in  a  point  where  I  differ  fo 
widely  from  you  both,  that  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  an  immediate  declaration  of 
my  difi'ent. 

Surely,  to  have  accepted  fo  large  a 
gratuity  from  a  fubjeel:,  however  exalted, 
muft  have  been  utterly  inconfiftent  with 

the 
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the  dignity  of  Johnfon.  In  receiving  a 
penfion  from  a  fovereign,  who  has  fre- 
quently fhewn  a  difpofition  to  correct 
the  injuflice  of  fortune  towards  literary 
genius,  he  had  the  fancYion  of  cuftom 
and  of  propriety  in  his  favour. 

THE     COLONEL. 

As  this  is  a  point  that  depends  chiefly 
on  delicacy  of  feeling,  you  are  probably 
in  the  right ;  though,  I  confefs,  I  cannot 
agree  with  you. — But  allowmeto  refume 
my  argument.  It  is  clear  that  Johnfon 
did  not  love  Garrick,  though  he  had 
many  reafons  to  do  fo;  and  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  the  incurable  envy  of  your 
moral  Philofopher  was  the  caufe.  I 
want  no  additional  proof  that  he  was 
utterly  unfit  for  true  lading  friendfhip. 
The  friends  of  an  envious  man  can  have 

no 
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no  fccurity  for  the  continuance  of  his 
regard,  but  their  own  infignirlcance.  If 
they  happen,  by  any  fuccefsful  talents,  to 
improve  their  title  to  his  arTe&ion,  they 
will  inevitably  lofe  it. — An  attempt  to 
maintain  a  friendship  with  an  envious 
character,  will  probably  produce  a  dif- 
appointment  very  fimilar  to  what  was 
lately  felt  by  a  naturalift  of  my  acquain- 
tance, who,  intending  to  preferve  a  fa- 
vourite rarity  in  a  bottle  of  pure  fpirits, 
found  it  put  by  miftake  into  a  veffel  of 
cqitafortiSi  which  annihilated  the  trea- 
fure  that  it  was  expected  to  preferve. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

The  force  and  aptitude  of  your  fimile 
is  a  full  vindication  of  my  Philofopher ; 
for,  while  I  agree  with  you,  that  envy  is, 
in  truth,  a  corrofive  of  power  fufficient 

to 
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to  annihilate  friendfhip,  I  mud  obferve, 
that  the  long  intimacy  which  Johnfon 
enjoyed  v/ith  many  refpe&able  and  cele- 
brated names,  is  a  proof  that  if  he  was 
not  perfectly  exempt  from  this  defect, 
its  exiftence  only  added  to  the  triumphs 
of  his  virtue, 

THE     COLONEL. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  your  con- 
clufion  ;  for  I  find  no  public  traces  of 
his  having  praifed  the  names  you  allude 
to,  in  the  language  of  perfect:  affection ; 
and  furely  thofe  who  have  exhibited  his 
character  to  the  v/orld,  rather  fpeak  of 
him  as  a  prodigy  they  admired,  than  as 
a  friend  they  loved.  He  v/as,  in  truth, 
fo  great  a  prodigy,  both  in  his  facul- 
ties and  his  failings,  that  I  hardly  think 
it  poffible  for  any  man  to  have  con- 
tracted 
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traded  an  intimacy  with  him  much  fu- 
pcrior  to  the  kind  of  friendfhip  that 
fubfifts  between  a  mow-man  and  the 
lion  that  he  exhibits.  Indeed  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  the  favourite  and 
mod  adroit  leader  of  the  monftcr,  who 
ventured  to  fport  with  him  mod  fami- 
liarly, could  not  always  withdraw  him- 
felf  from  his  paw  without  fevere  lace- 
ration* 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

The  preference  that  your  fancy  gives 
to  Chcftcrfield  againft  Johnfon,  feems 
founded  on  your  idea  of  your  favourite's 
companionable  attractions :  yet  furely, 
if  the  merits  of  the  men  might  be  fairly 
cflimated  by  their  powers  of  amufing  a 
companion,  the  Earl  could  not  triumph 
on  this  ground  i  for  I  apprehend  his 

converfation, 
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convcrfation,  if  compared  to  that  of 
Johnfon,  was  like  the  foothing  murmur 
of  a  rill,  compared  to  the  majeftic  roar 
of  a  torrent. — As  to  mirth,  no  witty  re- 
partee of  the  noble  Lord,  could  more 
happily  excite  furprize  and  laughter, 
than  the  lively  fallics  of  Johnfon,  both 
in  profe  and  verfe. 

But  your  imagination  is  fo  much 
haunted  by  ideas  of  his  ferocity,  that  you 
neither  do  jufticc  to  his  wit,  nor  to  the 
acknowledged  tendernefs  of  his  heart,— 
which  was  fo  Angularly  humane,  that 
T  believe  no  author  of  his  eminence 
ever  afforded  fo  much  literary  affiftance 
to  thofe  who  implored  it.  Perfonswho 
have  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  public 
difplay  of  any  talent,  are  apt,  in  general, 
to  entertain  an  important  fufpicious 
dread  of  debafing  their  dignity,  by  con- 

defcending 
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defccnding  to  employ  themfelves  in  any 
petty  work  for  a  benevolent  purpofe.— 
From  this  frequent  and  ridiculous  foible 
the  great  humanity  of  Johnfon  com- 
pletely exempted  him.  Whenever  foli- 
cited  by  diftrefs,  he  was  ready,  you 
know,  to  contribute  either  a  prologue 
or  a  petition. 

THE       COLONEL, 

Do  not  fuppofe  me  fo  blind,  or  fo 
iinjuit,  as  not  to  perceive  and  revere  his 
fignal  readinefs  to  afiift  the  wretched. 
He  had,  certainly,  fincere  and  active 
companion  for  great  calamities  j  but 
this  is  a  caft  of  mind  very  different  from 
that  which  leads  a  man  to  perfect  ami- 
ty with  the  profperous  and  the  eminent. 
A  poet,  who  is  more  kind  than  fevere  to 

the 
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the  character  of  your  Philofopher,  very 
truly  and  happily  tells  us, 

He  proudly  fplcnetic,  yet  idly  vain, 
Accepted  flattery  and  dealt  difdain  * 

This  difpofition  is  indeed  difcerni- 
ble  in  every  portrait  of  Johnfon ;  and 
furely  nothing  can  be  more  incompati- 
ble with  the  true  fpirit  of  friendfhip.  I 
conceive,  therefore,  that  he  entertained, 
for  the  perfons  who  were  mod  beloved 
by  him,  fuch  a  fort  of  regard  as  we  may 
fuppofe  the  Man-mountain  to  have  be- 
ftowed  on  thofe  half-flattered  and  half- 
frightened  Lilliputians,  whom  he  deign- 
ed to  elevate  in  the  palm  of  his  hand; 
and  for  whom  he  fomctimes  condefcend- 

•  Poetical  Review  of  Johnfon  by  John  Courte- 
nay,  Efq. 

P  ed 
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ed  to  fofccn  the  portentous  found  of  his 
voice. 

But  let  me  haftcn  to  my  fecond  arti- 
cle, and  compare  your  Philofopher  with 
Chefterfield,  as  a  periodical  moralift. 

As  our  religion  informs  us,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  find  the 
way  to  heaven ;  fo  may  we  conceive, 
that  it  is  hardly  lefs  difficult  for  a  man 
of  quality,  bufinefs,  and  fafhion,  to  ren- 
der himfelf  equal  to  our  accomplifhed 
authors.  He  who  was  nurfed  by  vanity, 
and  tutored  by  pomp,  deferves,  I  think, 
no  little  praife,  if  he  has  delivered  mo- 
ral lectures  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  a 
philofopher,  who  had  adverfity  to  teach, 
and  poverty  to  infpire  him.  In  nam- 
ing poverty,  I  cannot  help  reminding 
you  of  your  Philofophcr's  very  fingular 
opinion,  in  regarding  it  as  the  only  effi- 
9  cacious 
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racious  infpirer;  an  opinion  which 
induces  mc  to  believe,  that,  had  he 
been  born  in  the  rank  of  Cheftcrfield, 
he  would  have  proved,  ifnotthemoft 
fenfual,  at  lead  the  moft  indolent  of  our 
modern  voluptuaries.  But,  in  the  midft 
of  many  temptations  to  be  idle  and 
voluptuous,  we  find  my  noble  favourite 
exerting  his  natural  and  acquired  ta- 
lents to  improve  the  morals  of  his 
countrymen ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  the  moral  papers  contained 
in  his  miscellaneous  works,  are  full  as 
well,  if  not  better,  calculated  to  anfwer 
their  purpofe,  than  thofc  pompous  dif- 
fertations  of  your  Philofophcr,  where  the 
two  authors  afford  the  faireft  ground  for 
a  comparison,  in  the  fimilarity  of  their 
fubject.  As  a  flrong  cafe  in  point,  I  beg 
you  to  compare,  at  your  leifure,  the  ad- 

P  2  mirable 
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mirablc  paper  in  Chcftcrficld,  on  the 
luxury  of  the  table  (which  forms  the 
fixtccnth  number  of  a  periodical  work, 
intitled  Common  Scnfe )  with  the 
paper  on  gluttony  in  your  favourite 
Rambler. — If  you  compare  alfo  the  in- 
troductory number  in  each  of  thefe  pub- 
lications, you  will  clearly  perceive,  I 
think,  that  the  talents  of  Chcftcrficld 
were  more  fuitcd,  than  thofeof  John- 
fon,  to  the  production  of  attractive  and 
ufeful  little  lectures  on  life  and  manners. 
If  you  want  farther  proofs  of  this  afTer- 
tion,  you  may  find  them,  I  am  pcrfuad- 
ed,  in  the  papers  that  he  contributed  to 
The  World%  particularly  thofe  on  drink- 
ing, and  civility,  which  live  in  the 
memory  of  every  reader. — As  Moralifts, 
they  fcem  to  bear  the  fame  relation  to 
each  other  that  exifts  between  the  ele- 
gant, 
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gant,  the  penetrating  Horace,  and  the 
forcible  declamatory  Juvenal.  The  en- 
gaging eafe  of  Chefterfield's  ftyle,  and 
the  fportive  graces  of  his  wit,  were  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  render  him  excellent 
as  the  eifayift  of  a  day.  When  they  are 
compared  together  in  this  light,  John- 
fon  is  to  CheflerSeld  what  the  Piony  is 
to  the  Rofe — of  a  grander  form,  of  more 
forcible  and  richer  colouring,  yet  not 
fo  pleafant  $  to  be  furveyed  with  diftant 
admiration,  but  not  eagerly  received  in- 
to the  bofom. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

I  will  not  be  fo  barbarous  to  your 
flowery  metaphor,  as  to  fay,  that  I  pre- 
fume  you  mean  only  the  Canker- rofe. 


P  3  LADY 
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LADY      CAROLINE. 

Very  well,  my  good  friend  ! — this  is  a 
fair  and  very  gentle  touch  of  retaliation 
for  all  the  feverity  with  which  your  ad- 
mired Philofopher  has  been  treated.  I 
confefs,  I  have  expected  you  to  retaliate 
with  much  greater  warmth  on  the  weak 
fide  of  your  antagonifl — I  mean,  the  ir- 
rcligion  of  his  favourite. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

To  fpeak  honeftly,  I  could  not  in  my 
confciencc  attack  my  adverfary  on  that 
ground ;  for  I  perfectly  recollect  that 
Lord  Chefterfield  repeatedly  inculcates, 
not  only  the  mod  decent  refpect  to  re- 
ligion herfclf,  but  to  all  her  miniftcrs. 
I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  his  religious 
fentiments  were  not  fuch  as  I,  who  am 

by 
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by  no  means  one  of  his  profeft  admirers, 
mod  finccrely  wifh  them  to  have  been  j 
yet,  as  this  is  a  bufinefs  between  his  own 
heart  and  Heaven,  I  do  not  conceive 
that  any  man  has  a  right  to  fuppofe  him 
an  infidel,  and  then  to  cenfure  him  on 
the  fuppofition. — This  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Englifh  liberty  and  jufticc,  not  to  fpealc 
of  it  as  a  violation  of  Chriftian  cha- 
rity. 

THE     COLONEL, 

I  reverence  you,  my  worthy  friend, 
for  this  candour,  and  wi(h  it  were  uni- 
vcrfal. — Chefterfield  is  condemned  as  ir- 
religious ;  yet,  fo  far  from  rinding  any 
traces  of  this  offence  in  his  writings,  I 
find,  that  in  one  of  his  French  letters 
he  exprcfsly  condemns  the  irreligion  of 

P  4  Voltaire, 
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Voltaire,  partial  as  he  was  to  that  en- 
chanting writer,  from  a  perfonal  ac- 
quaintance.— Chcfterrkld  is  alfo  con- 
demned as  a  Frenchified  fop  ;  yet  no 
man  has  written  more  forcibly  againft 
our  copying  the  follies  of  France.  In- 
deed, no  man  feems  to  have  better  un- 
derftood  or  more  highly  valued  the  li- 
berties of  his  country;  and  with  what 
fpirit  he  could  fupport  the  manly  frank- 
nefs  and  undaunted  truth  of  the  Englifli 
character,  in  fpeaking  to  a  Frenchman, 
we  have  a  Ariking  example  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Abbe  de  la  Ville,  the  French 
minifter  at  the  Hague,  on  feveral  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  battle  of  Fonte- 
noy.  He  has  indeed  been  cruelly  de- 
preciated. Your  Philofopher,  you  know, 
very  mercifully  confidered  him  as  a  rot* 
ten  pojl$  to  ufc  his  own  gentle  phrafe; 

but 
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but  if  there  were  fome  unfound  parts 
(and  who  is  perfect  ?)  in  the  character  of 
the  noble  Lord,  there  was,  I  apprehend, 
a  (till  larger  portion  of  touchwood  in 
the  Philofopher  hirnfelf. — I  have  never 
feen  the  letter  in  which  he  renounced 
the  patronage,  that  he  appeared  to  have 
contemplated  with  no  little  fatisfaclion, 
but,  from  all  the  accounts  that  I  have 
met  with  of  that  incident,  I  think  v/e 
may  rather  blame  the  fplenetic  pride  of 
Johnfon,  than  the  infolence  or  mean- 
nefs  of  Chefterfield. — In  the  farcafms 
which  they  levelled  at  each  other,  the 
latter  furely  approaches  neareft  to  the 
truth :  the  Critic  was  unqueftionably 
more  like  a  favage  than  the  Wit  was  like 
a  dancing-mafler. — Chefterfield  had  his 
foibles  and  his  vices.  He  was,  in  his 
early  life,  a  flave  to  the  tyrannous  vice 

of 
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of  gaming  j  but  how  ingcnuouHyand  pa- 
rentally does  he  confefs  and  lament  ic 
in  his  letters  ! — and,  give  me  leave  to 
add,  that  he  once  derived  no  little  honour 
from  a  fignal  victory  over  this  defpotic 
paffion.  I  allude  to  his  conduct  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. — You  know  that 
he  baniflied  gaming  entirely  from  the 
caftle  of  Dublin  j  and  furcly  the  man  is 
entitled  to  credit  for  fome  noblencfs  of 
mind,  who  enters  on  the  excrcife  of  fo- 
vcreign  power  by  the  facrifice  of  his 
own  darling  defect. — Believe  me,  I  am 
not  blind  to  his  private  failings,  and  I 
heartily  wifn,  for  his  own  happinefs,  that 
they  had  never  exifted ;  but  I  dill  aflertj 
that  he  had  public  merit  fuflicicnt  to 
balance  all  his  imperfections.  Let  hy- 
pocrify  and  malevolence,  or,  if  you  pleafe, 
let  virtue  herfclf  deride  him  to  the  ut- 

tcrmoft, 
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te rmoft,  as  a  vain  and  licentious  puppec 
of  quality — I  (hall  never  ccafc  to  think, 
that  he  has  many  genuine  claims  to  that 
lading  glory  which  he  had  the  fpirit  to 
love  and  to  purfue:  nor  is  he  lefs  entitled 
to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  our 
country,  than  the  arrogant  and  fplcnetic 
dogmatift,  who  has  vilified  the  hcroifm 
of  our  Kings,  and  the  genius  of  our 
Bards ;  a  writer  of  verfes,  not  from  the 
impulfe  of  nature,  but  the  fuggeftions 
of  intcrcft  or  fplccn  ;  a  critic,  not  from 
an  enthufiaftic  delight  in  poetry,  but  aa 
envious  hatred  to  poets, 

THE     ARCHDEACON, 

That  is  a  point  which  Time  will  fettle 
with  his  ufual  unfailingjuftice. — Though 
mankind  are  not  always  happy  enough 
to  di(lingui(h   their  real   friends  from 

their 
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their  foes,  yet  their  judgment  is  gene- 
rally juft,  when  the  candidate  for  their 
applaufe  has  nothing  to  truft  to  but 
the  pofthumous  influence  of  his  works. 
—Whatever  charity  may  hope  concern- 
ing the  fuppofed  irreligion  of  Chefter- 
field,  his  immorality  has  too  glaring  an 
appearance  to  admit  any  doubt  of  its 
cxiftence  ;  and  the  man  who  is  vain  and 
profligate  enough  to  boaft  of  his  vices, 
is,  I  mufl  confefs,  in  my  opinion,  very  far 
from  deferving  fuch  an  advocate  as  your 
favourite  has  found.  Indeed  the  more 
rigid  friends  of  virtue  and  religion  may 
almoft  blufli  with  indignation,  in  feeing 
two  characters  fo  very  different  compa- 
red to  each  other. — Johnfon,  the  refuge 
and  the  friend  of  every  being  in  diftrefs, 
compared  to  the  oftentatious  man  of 
quality,  who  affected  to  be  the  patron  of 
5  talents, 
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talents,  which  he  wanted  erudition  to 
eftimate,and  liberality  to  reward — John- 
fon,  the  eternal  Moralift,  who  made 
every  focial  amufement  a  ftcp  in  the  ac- 
quifition  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  heart,  compared  to 
the  licentious  Wit,  whofe  only  ambition 
was  to  dazzle  and  amufc— John  Ton,  to 
haften  at  once  to  that  aweful  fecne 
where  the  companion  is  not  only  moll 
obvious  but  mod  important — Johnfon 
clofing  a  life  of  virtue  and  religion  with 
faith  in  his  Redeemer,  and  with  humi- 
lity fufficient  to  tremble  with  aweful 
doubts  of  his  own  exemplary  merit, 
compared  to  Cheftcrfield,  finifliing  a 
frivolous  and  diffolute  exiftence  with 
the  affected  feverity  of  a  pagan  Phi- 
lofophjer. 

THE 
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TH  E     COLONEL. 

If  either  party  could  have  reafon  to 
blufh  indignantly  at  the  comparifon, 
I  maintain  it  mud  be  Chefterfield — 
Chefterfield,  the  enchanting  companion, 
whofe  conversation  was  a  model  of  the 
mod  enlivening  politenefs,  compared 
to  the  furly  dogmatid,  whofe  habitual 
difconrfe  was  a  compound  of  arrogance 
and  fpleen  —  Chefterfield,  the  accom- 
plished, the  diligent  ambaffador,  who 
never  loft  a  morning  hour,  compared 
to  the  lazy  Moralift,  who  tells  us,  he 
waded  half  his  life  in  refolving  to  rife 
early,  and  in  breaking  that  refolye  — 
Chefterfield,  the  friendly  editor,  the 
juft  and  delicate  panegyrift:  of  one  ele- 
gant and  tender  poet,  compared  to  the 
invidious  biographer,  who  has  fcattered 

his 
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his  inexhauftible  gall  over  the  whole 
choir  of  Britifh  bards — Chefterfield,  the 
patriotic  fenator,  pleading  with  elegance 
and  energy  for  the  freedom  of  the  ftage, 
compared  to  the  fervile  author,  induced 
by  his  political  bigotry  to  write  againft 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs  —  Chefterfield, 
the  beneficent  viceroy,  who  governed 
Ireland  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  merit 
and  receive  the  praife  and  benedictions 
of  that  lively  people,  compared  to  the 
moody  traveller  who  vifued  Scotland 
to  infult  its  nakednefs,  and  to  pour  his 
fuperftitious  execrations  on  the  innocent 
defcendants  of  its  too  zealous  reformer 
—  Chefterfield,  in  fhort,  to  finifh  with 
that  important  fcene  in  which  all  men, 
however  different  in  character  and  con- 
dition, mud  inevitably  afford  room  for 
the  mod  ftriking  comparifon — Chefter- 
field, 
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field,  I  fay,  the  real  Sage,  ready  and 
willing  to  die,  employing  his  lateft 
breath  in  kind  attention  to  his  friend, 
compared  to  your  pretended  Philofb- 
pher,  who  fhuddered  at  the  approaches 
of  no  early  death,  with  an  excefs  of  pu- 
fillanimous  horror,  which  has  expofed 
him  to  a  more  apt  comparifon  with  the 
cowardly,  effeminate  Mecsnas. 

LADY     CAROLINE. 

A  fevere  parallel,  indeed  !  methodi- 
cally drawn,  and  delivered  with  an 
oratorical  vehemence  that  I  never  faw 
you  affume  before. — But,  as  I  have  ex- 
alted myfelf  into  a  judicial  office,  let 
me  imitate,  my  dear  Colonel,  the  grand 
court  of  juftice  among  your  favourite 
Athenians  (as  thofe  fapicnt  judges  al- 
ways fate,  I   think,  in  the  dark,   you 

may 
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may  allow  me  to  be  a  little  like  them) 
and  let  me  forbid  all  the  delufive  infi- 
imations  of  impaflioned  eloquence. — I 
have  flill  to  requeft  from  you  both,  a 
few  remarks  on  the  flyle  of  your  re- 
fpective  favourites. — The  Archdeacon, 
I  believe,  efteems  Johnfon  the  very 
Sampfon  of  language,  as  we  lately 
heard  him  called  by  one  of  his  more 
affe&ed  admirers, 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Indeed,  Madam,  I  think  our  lan- 
guage has  infinite  obligations  to  him ; 
and  the  Colonel,  who  is  a  lover  of 
fpirit  in  every  fhape,  can  hardly  prefer 
the  loofe  and  feeble  phrafeology  of 
Chefterfield,  or  of  Addifon,  to  the 
compact  vigour  of  our  energetic  Phi- 
lologift. 

Q^  THE 
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THE     COLONEL. 

Though  you  may  probably  think 
me  feverely  prejudiced  againft  your  fa- 
vourite in  fome  points,  I  truft  you  will 
not  think  fo  in  the  article  of  diction  : 
for  I  allow  that  we  find  frequent  para- 
ges in  Johnfon,  where  the  amazing 
vigour  of  his  exprefiion  is  equalled  by 
its  beauty.  I  recollect,  in  his  character 
of  Dryden,  a  fentence  that  ihews  us 
the  wonderful  powers  of  his  language. 
He  there  defcribes  a  tendency  to  talk 
nonfenfe,  in  fuch  terms  as  render  it  an 
object:  of  great  fublimity.  Do  you  re- 
member the  words  ?  I  think  they  run 
thus:  "  He  delighted  to  tread  upon 
<f  the  brink  of  meaning,  where  light 
u  and  darknefs  begin  to  mingle  ;  to 
"  approach  the  precipice  of  abfurdity, 

"  and 
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X€  and  hover  over  the  abyfs  of  unidcal 
u  vacancy."—But  there  is  an  excel- 
lence which  Johnfon  has  very  juftly  re- 
marked in  Dryden's  language,  and 
which  he  greatly  wanted  himfelf.  The 
excellence  I  mean,  he  defcribes  in  a 
paragraph  that  I  have  tranferibed  in 
my  memorandums,  under  the  article  we 
are  fpeaking  of.     Here  it  is : 

cf  His  ftyle  could  not  cafily  be  imi- 
cc  tatcd,  either  ferioufly  or  ludicroufiy; 
<c  for,  being  always  equable,  and  al- 
u  ways  varied,  it  has  no  prominent 
<c  or  difcriminative  characters.  The 
"  Beauty,  who  is  totally  free  from 
cc  difproportion  of  parts  and  features, 
«  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an  over* 
u  charged  refemblance  V 

•  LiftofDryden, 
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If  the  excellence  of  language  may 
be  eftimated  by  this  ftandard,  that  of 
Johnfon  is  affurcdly  very  defective  ; 
for  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  exe- 
cute a  caricatura  of  his  ftyle.  In 
reading  him,  we  are  frequently  tempted 
to  exclaim,  as  La  Bruyere  does  on 
certain  fermons,  O  !  what  a  rich  figure 
is  the  antithefis  1  it  produces  a  whole 
Rambler.  With  a  great  command  of 
words,  he  certainly  wanted  the  noble 
and  graceful  fimplicity  which  we  ad- 
mire in  the  capital  writers  of  every 
country,  from  Homer,  Plato,  and  De- 
mofthenes,  down  to  that  Addifon,  whom 
the  partizans  of  your  Philofopher  call 
a  weak  writer  when  compared  to  John- 
fon ;  as  there  were  once  people  in 
Rome,  v/ho  preferred  the  eloquence  of 
Seneca  to  that  of  Cicero. 

The 
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The  language  of  Chtderfield  ftrikes 
rhc  like  a  damfel  in  a  fafhionable 
morning  drefs  of  the  mofl  fimple  and 
captivating  elegance.  That  of  John- 
fon,  is  like  a  matron  who  has  arrayed 
hcrfelf  for  fome  grand  ceremonial, 
and  heightened  the  auftcre  dignity  of 
her  form,  by  all  the  rich  ftiffnefs  of  a 
flowery  brocade. 

If  I  were  to  compare  the  ftyle  of 
your  Philofopher  with  that  of  Addi- 
fon,  I  fhould  fay,  that  Johnfon  has  the 
fpirit,  the  grandeur,  and  the  monotony 
of  the  kettle-drum;  Addifon,  the  rich 
variety  of  that  facred  inftrument,  which 
can  equally  ddight  us  with  airy  fwect- 
nefs  and  awful  folcmnity.  But  as  I 
am  no  connoiflfeur  in  the  mufic  of  lan- 
guage, perhaps  my  idea  is  not  fo  juflr 
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as  the  opinion  of  fome  good-natured 
critics  upon  ftyle,  who,  while  they  arc 
rattling  a  falt-box  themfclvcs,  have  the 
kindnefs  to  tell  their  auditors,  there  is 
no  flrength  or  body  in  the  tones  of  an 
organ. 

Let  me  return  to  the  diction  of  Chcf- 
tcrfield. — The  bed  panegyric  I  can  de- 
vife  for  it  will  be,  to  read  you  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  addrcfifed  to  him  by 
your  Philologiih 

«  I  may  hope,  my  Lord,  that  fincc 
"  you,  whofe  authority  in  our  language 
"  is  fo  generally  acknowledged,  have 
"  commiflioned  me  to  declare  my  own 
"  opinion,  I  {hall  be  confidered  as  ex- 
"  ercifing  a  kind  of  vicarious  jurifdic- 
"  tion  ',  and  that  the  power  which  might 
u  have  been  denied  to  my  own  claim, 

"  will 
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u  will  be  readily  allowed  me  as  the  de- 
u  legate   of  your    Lordfhip  V—  You 
will  readily  allow,  my  good  friend,  that 
the  man  mud  have  been  no  weak  maf- 
ter  in  the  fcience  of  words,  who  could 
extort  fuch  a  compliment  from  an  au- 
thor uncommonly   fparing   of  literary 
courtcfy   to    all    living   merit. — Bur    T 
will  not  launch  out  into  new  cenfures 
on  your  idol.     Indeed,  as  he  has  fo  fre- 
quently excited  my  fplecn  by  his  feve- 
rity  towards  various  favourites  of  mine, 
both  in  politics  and  poetry,  I  may  pof- 
fibly  harbour  prejudices   againft  him, 
almoft  as  violent  and  cruel  as  his  own— 
you,  I  think,  have  as  ftrong  a  bias  in 
his  favour,  from  your  benevolent  pre- 
emption, that  his  real  goodnefs  was  as 

•  Johnfoa's  Plan  of  an  Englilh  DiOionary. 

Qjf  " great 
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great  as  his  oftentatious  difplay  of  mo- 
rality. But  my  filter  is  a  fore  of  neutral 
power,  who  may  fairly  fettle  the  dif- 
ference between  us  ;  and  I  am  fure  you 
will  join  with  me  in  requeuing  her  to 
give  us,  I  will  not  fay  her  judgment,  for 
the  word  would  alarm  and  terrify  her 
diffidence,  but  her  genuine  feelings  to- 
wards the  two  characters  in  queftion. 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

I  join  indeed  mod  heartily  in  your  re- 
quest; and  beg  leave,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  remind  Lady  Caroline,  that  fhe  is 
the  true  perfect  judge,  not  only  of  moral 
but  of  literary  merit,  according  to  an 
honeft  and  candid  fentiment  of  the 
mighty  Critic  himfelf;  who  fays,  you 
know,  in  fpeaking  with  liberal  praife  of 
Gray's  Elegy,  "  By  the  common  (crCq 

"of 
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u  of  readers,  uncorrupted  with  literary 
c<  prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements 
u  of  fubtilty,  and  the  dogmatifm  of 
cc  learning,  muft  be  finally  decided  all 
<c  claim  to  poetical  honours  *•" 

LADY      CAROLINE. 

You  are  very  good,  to  encourage  me 
by  fuch  a  quotation  ;  but  I  really  have 
not  confidence  enough  to  deliver  any 
thing  like  a  formal  opinion  upon  cha- 
racters of  fuch  eminence,  even  to  you 
with  whom  I  am  fo  familiar.  I  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  fhrink  entirely  from 
your  requeft,  which  would,  I  think, 
be  very  unfair,  after  the  entertainment 
that  I  have  received  from  you  both— 
and  to  pretend,  that  I  have  formed  to 
myfelf  no  notions  concerning  two  au- 

#  Life  of  Gray. 

thors 
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thors  whom  you  know  I  read  very  fre- 
quently, would  be  a  foolifh  fort  of  pru- 
dery indeed  :  I  fliall  tell  you  therefore, 
very  frankly,   how  I   have  felt  myfelf 
affected  by  your  refpective  favourites. 
—To  fpeak  of  them  as  men,  I  never  felt 
in  my   life  the  (lighted  wifli   to   have 
been  pcrfonally  acquainted  with  either; 
though  in  reading  many  authors,  and 
Addifon  in  particular,  I  have  felt  fuch 
a  defire.— Johnfon,  I  think,  faid  to  fome 
young  Lady,  <c  Mifs,  I  am  a  tame  mon- 
"  fler,  you  may  ftrokc  me."  If  he  faid 
fo,  for  I  do  not  recollect  where  I  met 
with  the  anecdote,  I  apprehend  his  ex- 
prefllon  was   not   perfectly  true. — He 
certainly  was   not   more   than  half-ta- 
med.—I  do  not  believe  that  I  could 
have  been  induced  to  give  the  fearlefs 
pat  of  friendly  familiarity  to  either  of 
thefe  very  oppofite  creatures.  I  am  per- 
8  fuadedj 
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fuaded,  that  my  hand  would  have  fhrunk 
from  Johnfon,  as  from  a  hedge-hog ; 
and  from  Chefter  field,  if  not  as  an  adder 
too  venomous  to  be  touched,  yet  cer- 
tainly as  an  eel  too  flippery  to  be  held. 
For,  notwithstanding  my  brother's  pa- 
negyric on  the  friendly  qualities  of  his 
idol,  I  cannot  think  that  either  he  or  the 
Philofopher  had  a  heart  truly  formed  for 
that  tender  connection.  They  feem  to 
me  to  have  pofTefTed  an  equal  degree 
of  felfifrinefs,  though  it  fhewed  itfelf 
under  very  different  fhapes — one  was 
continually  trying  to  bully,  and  the 
other  to  inveigle  the  world  into  an  ex- 
clufive  admiration  of  his  particular  ta- 
lents. The  men  accufe  our  fex  of  be- 
ing actuated  by  a  fpirit  of  rivalfhip  and 
mutual  injuftice  to  each  other.  Yet 
furely  this  is  not  only  as  vifible  among 

thcmfelves, 
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thcmfelvcs,but  more  productive  of  gene- 
ral clifadvnntagc.  What  the  Archdeacon 
obferved  of  Johnfon  and  Garrick,  leads 
me   to  make  a  fimilar   obfervation  on 
Johnfon    and   Chcfterficld.     Had  thefe 
two  men,  of  rare  and  different  talents, 
inftcad  of  kindling  into  a  contemptuous 
animofity,  contracted  a  folid  friendfhip, 
on  the  noble  plan  of  honouring,  of  en- 
joying the   perfections  and   correcting 
the  deficiencies  of  each  other,  how  in- 
finitely might  fuch  conduct  have  con- 
tributed to  the  pleafure,  improvement, 
happinefs,   and  Lifting  glory  of   both ! 
But  the  defects  in  each  were  too  ftrong 
to  let  him  derive  all  pofllble  delight  and 
advantage    from   the    faculties   of  the 
other.    Great  as  they  both  were  in  their 
fcparate  lines,  I  cannot  think  that  either 
was  truly  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  ami- 
able 
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able  or  good;  for  lam  equally  offended  by 
truth  that  is  delivered  with  brutality,  and 
by  politenefs  that  is  utterly  infincere : 
I  own  myfelf  as  much  an  enemy  to  the 
fplenetic  malevolence  of  Johnfon,  as 
to  the  licentious  vanity  of  Chefterfield. 
Could  they  have  blended  their  better 
qualities  ;  could  the  gaiety  of  the  V/it 
have  cured  the  fpleen  of  the  Philofopher  j 
and,  could  the  ftrong  intellect  of  John- 
fon  have  annihilated  the  libertinifm  of 
Chefterfield,  each  might  have  been,  v/hat 
I  think  neither  was,  a  truly  accomplished 
and  happy  man  :  and  each  might  have 
been  rendered,  by  fuch  a  procefs,  a  more 
perfect  and  delightful  writer;  for,  as 
it  is,  though  we  admire  the  wonderful 
underftanding  and  energy  of  mind  dis- 
played by  Johnfon,  though  we  are  charm- 
ed by  the  wit,  elegance,  and  knowledge 

of 
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of  the  world,  that  we  find  in  Chcftcr- 
ficld,  yet  it  is  certain  that  each  fails  us 
in  the  very  point  where,  from  his  par- 
ticular purfuits,  we  might  naturally  fup- 
pofe  it  mod  fafe  to  take  him  as  a  guide. 
The  literary  judgments  of  Johnfon,  and 
the  worldly  admonitions  of  Chefter- 
fleld,  appear  to  me  equally  unfound. 
The  firft  are,  furely,  not  confident  with 
truth  and  juftice; — and  for  the  latter, 
I  am  afraid  no  apologifl  can  perfectly 
reconcile  them  to  honcfty  and  virtue. 
Yet  there  is  fuch  a  mafs  of  real,  though 
different  excellence,  united  to  the  grofs 
failings  of  thofe  two  authors,  that,  as  a 
parent  anxious  to  colled:  every  thing 
that  may  render  me  ufeful  to  my  child- 
ren, I  read  them  both  with  equal  cager- 
nefs ;  and  I  find  much  innocent  inftruc- 
tion  in  Chefterfield,  that  a  mother's  heart 

is 
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is  inclined  to  adopt.  Let  rigid  Moral- 
ids  cell  me,  if  they  pleafe,  that  all  Ins 
parental  merit  is  of  the  womanilh  kind* 
and  that  he  is,  at  bed, 

Fine  by  defeft>  and  delicately  weak* 

As  to  Johnfon,  I  have  indeed  many 
jarring  ideas  of  his  excellencies  and  de- 
fects -,  yet,  I  believe,  I  may  give  you  my 
notion  of  his  character,  comprized  in  a 
line,  by  which  Pope  has  defcribed  the 
whole  fpecics.  I  fliall  conclude,  there- 
fore, by  telling  you,  that  he  was,  to  my 
apprehenfion, 

A  Being  darkly  wife,  and  rudely  great '• 

THE     COLONEL. 

Admirably  applied  1— You  have  ck- 
prefled,  in  a  finglc  verfe,  what  I  labour- 
ed 
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ed  to  fay  ineffectually,  in  a  great  deal 
af  profe. — So  adieu,  for  this  morning, 

THE     ARCHDEACON. 

Stay,  Colonel  ! — do  not  leave  us  fo 
haflily. 

THE      COLONEL. 

I  mud  be  gone  3 — but  I  will  not  fhuc 
the  door  without  remarking,  that  if 
Chefterfield  had  known  our  Lady,  he 
would  have  thought  better  of  women 
than  he  did  ;  and  if  Johnfon  had  pof- 
feffed  your  true  chriftian  virtues,  my 
dear  Doctor,  he  would  have  been  a 
much  happier  being  than  he  was. — So 
farewell. 

FINIS. 
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